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The Rand MCNALLY Com- 
MERCIAL ATLAS OF AMERICA 
shows every detail of com- 
mercial value on the Amer- 
ican continent. 450 pages. 
250 pages of index, listing 
nearly 200,000 cities and 
towns. Nearly 300 pages of 
maps in all. 96 double-page 
maps, size 21x28 inches, 
showing: Counties, Congres- 
sional Townships, Cities, 
Towns, Villages, Railroads, 
Electric Lines, Steamship 
Routes, Canals, Rivers, Lakes, 
Mountains, ete The stand- 
ard authority since 1876. 
Used in all departments of 
the U. S. Government 


nthly at 


he state 


Order Now and Save Money 


The regular price of the RAND MS Natty CoMMERCIAL 
ATLAS OF AMERICA (1921 New Census Edition) is $35; 
the pre-publication price in effect until December 31st, 
1920, is $30. ‘Transportation prepaid. 
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By placing your order now you insure delivery oft your 
223 W. \ 


copy and save five dollars. 
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a The RaAnp M€NaAti_y CoMMERCIAL ATLAS OF AMERICA 
is compiled and printed at great expense. In order to 
conserve paper and insure against loss it is necessary to 
limit the edition to the approximate number of copies re- 
quired to fill orders. The $30 price is intended as an 
inducement to order in advance of publication so we may 
make an accurate estimate of the number required. ‘The 
extra $5 after publication is necessary because of the risk 
involved in over printing. 
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This limited edition will be quickly exhausted. Unless 
your order is received before December 31, 1920, you are 
running the risk of failing to secure a copy at any price. 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY 


Write for large Commercial Atlas Circular 
with sample map 


RAND MEPNaLLy & GOMIPANY 
Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLarRK ST., CHICAGO 42 E. 22Nnp St., New York 
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HAND BOOK 


Will Your Price List Be As Accurate 
In Six Months As It Is Today? 


Every Sales Manager realizes the value which accrues to his Firm 
by keeping the Sales Data which he puts into the hands of his Salesmen 
and the Trade, always reliable and up-to-date. Particularly is this true 
of the Price List. It is essential that prices contained in it be correct 
at times, if confidence with the Trade is to be maintained. 


But prices are changing constantly—new items must be added to 
the line—revisions of one kind or another are necessary from time to 
time. 


In the past, the only available method of putting out a Price List 
was in bound form, and every change that was made reduced the effi- 
ciency of the Price List as a Sales Medium. 
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Hundreds of leading Business Houses have eliminated this ineffi- 
ciency entirely by adopting 


Badger Ring Binders 


Price Lists and Catalog Covers 


The illustrations will convey some idea of the neatness and sim- 
plicity of the Loose-Leaf method of issuing a Price List or Trade 
Catalog. When changes are necessary, a new page is printed and 
punched and sent to the Dealers and Salesmen, who make the changes 
instantly. 


No marked-up pages—no guessing at prices or specifications—infor- 
mation always reliable and nandy when needed. 


It will pay you to investigate the Economy and the Utility made 
possible for you by using 


Badger Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders 


Our new Catalog S-4 has just been completed. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
348-54 FLORIDA STREET; MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


SALES OFFICES 


Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. .Y 
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AFFIX to Card or Book Sheet 
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JN your price-books, your ledgers, your sales books or any book 

to which you refer often, your finger darts to the proper page 
and the data disclosed to the eye almost instantly—if the books are 
indexed with Rand Makurown Index Tabs. 


For these Tabs flash their signal to your eye by their differing colors 
and sizes. You index the book to suit yourself—to fit the needs of 
your particular business or indexing problem. 
Rand tabs are sturdy strips of transparent celluloid, attractively 
colored, moulded to protect and hold the labels firmly. They can- 
not get torn off or become “dog-eared.” 
You simply write the label (pen, pencil or type), insert it into the 
Rand Tab, and cut the Tab the desired length. Then moisten the 
gummed surface of the Tab base and affix to the article to be in- 
dexed. That’s how simple it is! 
Indexing with Rand Tabs not only cuts your indexing cost into halves, 
but make possible unusual speed in finding data, figures, etc. 

Sold by stationers everywhere in 6-inch lengths and in 3-16 in., 

1-4 in., 3-8 in. and 1-2 in. widths, in a variety of six colors. 


THE RAND COMPANY 


Originators of the Visible Index 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches and Sales Agencies in twenty-five leading cities 


INDEX TABs ancwN 


You'll enjoy lighting up your files with our generous sample, comprising six 
colors and four sizes, sent for 12c (to cover postage and packing) and name 
of your stationer. Address cutee M9, The Rand Co., North pemnctennanes me a. 
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How The South Develops 


Speaking in terms of the stock market, 
Southern farmers are “bulls” on agricul- 
tural education! “Straws show which 
way the wind blows’—and the farming fF 
progress of a community can be accurately fF 
a noted by feeling the pulse of its agricul- 
tural colleges. Figures prove the Couth’s 
interest in better farming methods. In 
1919-1920, 12 Southern state agricultural 
colleges’ average enrollment was 1064 
students, and the number of graduates 
averaged 97. Indications point to at least 
a 25% increase next year! 
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Think what this means to the South! Care- 

fully trained minds operating more farmson [ff 

a business basis; better farming methods fF 
and living conditions; andofvitalimportance — 
to manufacturers everywhere—an educated 
buying judgment which weighs and discrim- 
inates between goods of known and un- 
known value. 
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THE SOUTHERN FARM 


SOUTHERN RURALIST SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
Atlanta, Ga. Nashville, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
hate. PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
jr Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N.C, 


iF ; Memphis, Tean. Dallas, Tex. : 
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| Better Farmers-Wiser Buyers 
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Southern farmers not only have the training, 
and the inclination to buy — they have the 
cashability! Never has the rural South been 
so prosperous. Its diversified farm crops in 
1919 totaled over $6,188,093,000 in value — 
40% of the United States total crop produc- 
tion. Southern livestock values in 1919 
reached over twoand one-half billion dollars. 
The rapid forward stride of the agricultural 
South has made it the Wealth-Belt of the 
nation, anxious and ready to buy goods of 
standardized merit. 
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For 40 years and more, farm families of the 
South have run their farms, raised their 
families and bought their goods with the 
counsel and information contained in the 
Southern Farm Papers. Having most influ- 
ence, this group of Southern farm papers 
naturally helps sell most merchandise, and is 
the surest, most economical way for manu- 
facturers to win permanent business in the 
great Southern farm market. 


PAPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN PLANTER SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR ~““~=aumy 
Richmond, Va, Atlanta, Ga. 
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MODERN FARMING FLORIDA GROWER 
New Orleans, La. Tampa, Fla. 


Map shows combined circulation by states, of farm 
papers comprising The Southern Farm Papers’ Association 
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Why Are You More Solicitious 
for the Consumer than for the Dealer? 


Why not have Vigilance Committees to protect both? 


Why jail the little retailer who advertises a $25. suit as worth $50, and 
overlook the big manufacturer who sold it to him by promising local results from 
circulation in foreign parts, or by calling 1000 lines an advertising campaign? 


To make advertising more resultful we must secure a proper appreciation of 
it on the part of the dealer. 


But what if the dealer finds us false prophets? Can converts be made by 
misrepresentation? Suppose salesmen habitually promise each of 15,000 grocers 
a dozen to a gross of importunate customers per 5000 line advertising campaign! 

Suppose no one enlightens the dealer on the poverty of consumer demand 


in comparison with the wealth of consumer acceptance, which he can turn to his 
own and the advertiser's account, only if told the truth! 


If the dealer goes on indefinitely, alternately expecting the impossible and 
being undeceived, will he ever be able to look upon the promise of advertising 
as anything but a gamble? 

For the Future of Co-Operation 


It is with the future of co-operation of dealer with advertiser in mind that 


the World refuses to help merchandise indefinite and ndiculously inadequate ad- 
vertising schedules. 


The Worlds have greatest dealer-reader influence in New York territory. 


May we explain to you why we are assured a good reception in New York if 


introduced according to the World Plan, by a non-cancellable contract for ade- 


quate advertising space (minimum of | 2,500 lines)? 


Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


The New York World’s Merchandising Department 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Building, New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 
cents. Yearly subscription, payable in 
advance, $3.00 anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions; $3.25 in Can- 
ada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. Six 
months subscriptions, $1.50. When three 
or more subscriptions are ordered at 
once by the same concern a special club 
rate of $2.50 per year for each subscrip- 
tion applies. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly 
discontinued upon expiration. Readers 
desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew promptly. Back copies 
cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


Bound Volumes: No more copies of 
Volume I in bound form are available. 
Orders are now being filled for Volume 
Il. Nearly 600 pages; bound in heavy 
buckram, lettered in gold. Edition lim- 
ited to 100 copies. Price, $6.00. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is 
not generally sold through news dealers. 
Copies can, however, usually be secured 
after the first of the month from the 
news stands at leading hotels, railroad 
stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertise- 
ments facing reading, run of paper, $75.00 
per insertion. Two-thirds page (across 
two columns), $50.00; half page special 
island position, $50.00; half page across 
columns, $40.00; third page, one column, 
$28.00; $3.50 a column inch. Classified 
advertisements, 25c per line of seven 
words. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the 
tenth of the month. Final forms, fif- 
teenth of the month. Publication date, 
twenty-fifth of the month, all preceding 
date of issue. To secure proofs of ad- 
vertisements, copy must be in our hands 
not later than the tenth. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Pablishers also of 


Books and Reports for Sales Managers and 
Salesmen; The Dartnell Monthly 
Sales Service and other 
Sales Literature 


Member A. B. C. 


Member: Chicago Trade Press Association 


Publication Offices: 
1801 Leland Avenue, 
Telcphones Ravenswood 365-366 


Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Office: 
366 Broadway, New York City 


London Office: 
86 Wardour St., London W1, England 
Philip Wright Whitcomb, Manager 
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Mr. J. Mitchel Thorsen, 
Business Mgr., 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
New York City. 


My dear Mr. Thorsen: 


1 thought you might like to know that your 
very good magazine the "Cosmopolitan" has 
a tremendous sale at our news stand, and 
is called for by our most discriminating 


patrons, 


I am not at all surprised at this, as I en- 
joy reading it very much myself, and look 
forward monthly to its arrival. It i8 a 


great help to keep one abreast of the times, 


Yours very truly,. 


TEL SINTON, 
Mpurrth/ 
Manager. 


July 15-1920 
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Volume Three 


Chicago, December, 1920 


Number Three 


Earnings—$8,000 a Year 


By Cameron McPherson 


The trouble with business today is that there are too many average salesmen and too few big producers. 


Seventy-five per cent of the orders are being booked by twenty-five per cent of the salesmen. 


The 


others are 


taking exercise to keep well, listening to warnings about the high tension of American business, and satisfied 


to let the big producers carry their burden. 


One of the real jobs that confronts the sales executive today is 


to stand every man on his own feet and cut down the percentage of men who are just getting by and that 
is all. In this article you may find a few suggestions which will help you to that end. 


into the average earnings of sales- 

men in a number of lines of business 
to determine if our men were over or 
under paid. First I found out how many 
salesmen each concern had, and then I 
divided them according to earnings. I 
found that out of 3,978 salesmen only 
ten per cent earned over $5,000 a year; 
more than half of them earned less than 
$3,000 a year. The rest were scattered 
in between. Yet in every case I was told 
that the big bulk of the business was 
written by the few high priced men, 
who were held to be the most profitable 
to the house. It costs nearly as much to 
travel a $3,000 man as it does an $8,000 
man so that if the $8,000 man can pro- 
duce twice the business he represents a 
greater net profit. 


Salesmen Are Only Half Born 


This being true I asked the various 
sales managers I interviewed what, if 
anything, they were doing to develop the 
average salesman into a consistent pro- 
ducer of big business. Most of them 
admitted they were doing nothing. They 
seemed to take it for granted that provi- 
dence had given them so many good men 
and so many mediocre men, and that was 
their lot. Of course, when conditions 
changed they would replace the weak 
sisters with stronger men, but they ad- 
mitted they were not at all sure that in 
so doing they wouldn’t jump out of the 
frying pan into the fire. A _ scattered 
few, however, were facing the issue 
squarely, firm in the conviction that 
salesmen are only half born and must 
be half made. They propose to supply 
the missing half which goes to make 
up the qualifications of a successful 
salesman. 

One sales manager aims to develop vo- 
cational efficiency by first developing 
personal efficiency, on the general theory 
that before you can have an efficient 
salesman you must first have an efficient 
MAN. In combination with a general 
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] ito the ae had occasion to inquire 


course designed to increase the capacity 
of all agents, individual direction was 
given, based on confidential statements 
submitted by the agent and information 
given by his manager on a formal in- 
quiry blank. 


The exact details of the different meth- 
ods used in developing the personal effi- 
ciency of groups of salesmen we will 
not relate here, as they are of limited in- 
terest. The point we wish to make is 
that if the success attained by the field 
service work of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company indicates anything, 
it indicates that the place to begin in 
developing a salesman is by making him 
personally efficient first. Mr. Forbes 
Lindsay, formerly of the Pacific Mutual 
Company, explains his views along these 
lines as follows: 


100% Increase in Earnings 


“Here is an idea that has been a po- 
tential factor in my success with the Pa- 
cific Mutual field force and I consider it 
worthy of much more attention on the 
part of sales managers than it is at pres- 
ent receiving. 

“In the command SALES-MAN the 
basic element is MAN. Observation of 
any typical group of salesmen will re- 
veal a number who fail of vocational 
success only by reason of certain per- 
sonal inefficiencies. Not infrequently, 
these are defects of which the man is 
unconscious, or only faintly aware, and 
which yield readily to specific treatment. 
A common result secured in sixty or 
ninety days is increase of productive ca- 
pacity from fifty to one hundred per 
cent. (A case in point is the writer of 
the enclosed letter. I have had him 
under treatment since October Ist. He 
has been four years in the business and 
never earned $2,000 in a year. In the 
past three months he has netted over 
$1,000. Unless I greatly mistake, the 
man has found himself and only needs to 
guard against relapse for a while.) 

“Sales managers can make no better 
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investment than by the institution of a 
system for the improvement of Personal 
Efficiency as distinguished from Voca- 
tional Efficiency. If this system is prac- 
tical and the matter presented in attrac- 
tive style, by far the majority of sales- 
men will be found receptive to the appeal 
and willing to co-operate in the effort.” 

Mr. Lindsay also is a great believer in 
the old adage of “teaching as though you 
taught not.” In working on the indi- 
vidual salesmen, it is a difficult problem 
to get the older men to take kindly to 
development work. Indicative of the ef- 
fectiveness of this plan, Mr. Lindsay 
mentions the case of a salesman who 
averaged less than $75 a month when he 
took him in hand, and within six months 
was developed into a star salesman with 
net earnings of over $5,000 a year. 


The Case of a Sloth 


“He was a young man,” Lindsay, 
“crude, indolent and sullen. He was in a chronic 
State of debt and on more than one occasion there 
had been irregularities in his settlements. But 
the most significant fact elicited by my enquiry 
was that the sales manager, cashier and everyone 
about the place, in fact, had formed the habit of 
treating the man like a yellow dog. 


writes Mr. 


He was of 


the emotional type that is most susceptible to 
suggestion and had been subjected to constant 
suggestion of an adverse nature. I decided to 
make him the subject of an experiment which I 


made successfully in other cases, though in none 
less promising. 

“Calling him into my office, I assured him with 
perfect sincerity, that I believed him to p: 
the qualifications for success and would be glad 
to help him make good, provided he was really de- 
sirous of doing so. 


ssess 


I gave him twenty-four hours 
to think it over. The next day he came back, bright 
and eager. Constructive suggestion had already 
begun to work. I told him that he was to have 
no dealings with anyone connected with the 
house, except myself and would repor: his col- 
lections as well as his sales to me. He realized 
that I was personally assuming responsibility for 
his honesty. In the five years since that day his 
accounts have been straight as a string. I indi- 
cated my confidence in his ability by giving him 
a good, but somewhat difficult district to cover. 

“Unconsciously to him, I made this young man 
the subject of varied and constant suggestion, 
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which took root in his subjective mind and op- 
erated in a manner that surprised myself. One 
after another, his worst faults gave place to the 
contrary qualities. He became cheerful, ener- 
getic and quick-witted. In six months his sales 
exceeded those of the previous twelve. He quickly 
developed into one of the company’s star sales- 
men. His income is over $5,000 a year. He is 
married, has two children, a nice home and an 
automobile. 

“T have selected this from a number of interest- 
ing cases contained in my notebook, because it 
illustrates the value of a medium for influencing 
salesmen which might be employed with advan- 
tage to a much greater extent than it is. This 
method is about the only one practicable in the 
case of the experiei.ced salesman of advanced 
years, who will not accept advice nor direction. 
Among the many salesmen upon whom I have 
worked with good results through suggestion, 
three were over sixty, refuting the adage that 
‘you can’t teach an old dog new tricks.’ ” 


Keeping the Men on Their Toes 

Developing a good salesman is no dif- 
ferent from developing a good musician 
or artist. Success is the result of keep- 
ing everlasting at it. It does no good to 
point out to a salesman his shortcomings 
and then expect him to revolutionize his 
habits while you wait. The National 
Cash Register Company quite often 
pound away on a single sales idea for 


two or three months in their house-organ. 
If you can knock a bad habit out of a 
salesman in six months you have done 
well. Consequently it is necessary to 
work out some systematic plan of keep- 
ing self-improvement aims constantly in 
front of the men. In doing this it will 
be found much more helpful to follow 
a constructive, rather than a destructive 
plan. Just as it is possible to get a sales- 
man to travel more economically by 
praising him when he turns in a small 
expense account, rather than calling him 
down for turning in an extravagant one, 
so it is better to praise work well done, 
rather than condemn work poorly done. 


It is a demonstrated physiological fact 
that genius is influenced by standards of 
circumstance. In Germany, for instance, 
great honor is attached to military 
achievement. Consequently, Germany has 
produced many “star” generals and lead- 
ers In this country the successful busi- 
ness man is placed upon the pedestal, and 
we have as a result a host of “star” busi- 


As often as the growth of 
our business justifies it, we 
tell about ourselves in a care- 
ful, comprehensive brochure 
which we call “Strike Sure.”’ 


Our latest edition is off the 
press. ‘“Strike Sure’’ gives a 
true picture of Greig & Ward 
service. We gladly send cop- 
ies to manufacturers who are 
interested in modern devel- 
opments of agency service. 


GREIG &@ WARD 
ADVERTISING 


104 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


| 
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ness men. It is the same in a sales 
organization, if you wish to secure de- 
velopment along certain lines, all you have 
to do is to place that qualification on a 
pedestal. 


It is important, however, in following 
this plan not to let the salesman think he 
is a world beater. The sales manager of 
a $50,000,000 corporation follows the plan 
of never praising a man without letting 
him know that his special effort was jus: 
what they expected. “Your Brown order 
was a dandy, Jim,” his letter would rea‘, 
“that is just what the company expects 
from men in a position like that.” 


To avoid giving a salesman the impr: 
sion that he is doing exceptionally we'|, 
one sales manager makes it a point never 
to write a salesman a formal letter of 
congratulation. Instead he keeps a pad 
of yellow paper on his desk, and when- 
ever he runs across something praise- 
worthy in a man’s work, scribbles off a 
few words in longhand on one of these 
yellow slips, and slips it into his en- 
velope. In this way he can constantly 
keep before a man the goal he _ has 
marked out for him to attain. But little 
of his time is expended in doing so. 


It frequently happens that when a 
sales manager takes a young salesman 
under his wing, he gets mistaken ideas 
about his importance. He will begin to 
shoot back “sassy” letters, or no letters 
at all, and in other ways indicate that he 
has made up his mind he is “some pump- 
kins.” One very successful builder 
star salesmen deliberately cultivates a 
man’s home connections, his mother, 
father, sister or sweetheart as the case 
may be, so that he can write such a man 
and speak in a friendly way of home. 
Quite often a touch of home interests in 
a letter will serve to put many an erring 
salesman on the road to success. 


All of your personal development 
work, however, will count for naught if 
you let salesmen become callous to sug- 
gestion. Very decided forces are con- 
stantly at work upon a salesman which 
must be anticipated and counteracted. 
When a salesman starts out he is usually 
open-minded, open to suggestion and 
pliable. As he begins to feel his feet 
on the ground, and gets the idea that he 
has made good, this pliableness stiffens. 
In time, if left alone, he becomes unbend- 
ing. Constant association with old school 
salesmen who preach the gospel of “if 
you don’t like the way I sell, get some- 
one else” soon places a salesman in the 
incurable class. 


The best way to keep salesmen from 
falling into any such rut, is to den 
strate to them that they only know about 
one-quarter as much as they think the) 
do, and there is nothing that will do this 
like good reading. The more a salesman 
reads the less he thinks he knows. It is 
to this end that so many concerns require 
their salesmen to subscribe to such pub 
lications as Printers’ Ink, System, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute Course, 
and trade papers in their field. The 
Gossard Corset Company, for example, 
lay out a regular course of reading which 
they expect their salesmen to follow. Ii 
you can get your salesmen into the read- 
ing habit, you have taken a big step 
toward developing $8,000 a year men. 
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How I Train Men to Sell Abroad 


By W. P. F. Ayer 


Vice President, Walworth Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 


Suppose you were to be called before your Board of Directors tomorrow and invested with the titl 
“Sales Manager for the World,’ as recently happened to the sales manager of the National Cash Register 


Co. How would you go about building up your foreign selling organizations? 
What instruction would you give them? 
Mr. Ayer is conceded to be an authority on these matters. 


you pick? 


What kind of men would 


On what basis would you assign territories to them? 
In this article, based on an address before thi 


Boston Export Round Table, he tells how his company is proceeding to build up a world wide business. 


ATURITY OF AGE is abso- 

lutely essential to sell success- 

fully in foreign markets. A man 
of 28 or 30 usually has had sufficient 
experience to enable him to guard him- 
self against the pitfalls and temptations 
in most foreign lands, and with the sta- 
bility of character which if it is to come 
at all will arrive in a man of this age, 
it can be reasonably expected that your 
foreign representative will be able to 
pass by the seamy side in foreign cities, 
and devote his time and attention to 
the furthering of the sale of your prod- 
icts there. 

[ have known a number of young 
men whom we might term as not fully 
ripened, who have been sent out to Latin 
American countries or other foreign mar- 
kets, and, without family ties, or respon- 
sibilities such as they would have at 
home, have fallen by the wayside and 
their lives wrecked because of indiscre- 
tions committed, which would not have 
been the case had they been able to 
judge more accurately of results. This 
point I believe to be most important, and 
[ believe that any company sending a 
man into the foreign field should see to 
it that their representative is fortified 
against conditions which they are sure 
to meet, by a mature judgment which 
can seldom be found in men of less than 
30 years or thereabouts. 


Inclination to Reside Abroad 


One difficulty in developing a foreign 
sales organization composed of Ameri- 
cans is the tendency of the American 
young man to stay at home. While this 
is very commendable in the abstract, it 
is not productive of the best results 
when it comes to a development of our 
foreign trade by distinctly American or- 
ganizations. I think one of the secrets 
of the success of the Germans and the 
English in the development of their for- 
eign business has been the apparent con- 
tent on the part of the German, Scots- 
man, or Englishman to reside in foreign 
lands and make his home in those coun- 
tries more or less permanently. Your 
American is perfectly willing as a rule to 
make a trip abroad, but at the end of 
six or eight months, is anxious to get 
back to his home and his sweetheart, 
and he becomes discontented, with the 
consequent inefficiency if not allowed to 


do so, 


Some of our competitors who have 
representatives all over the world go to 
those countries with a definite purpose 
of remaining for all time. There they 
rear their families, and become more or 
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less prominent citizens of the country 
of their adoption. It is true that we 
have been educating our young men 
more to this point of view in recent 
years, and I am glad to say that we 
have in our own experience young men 
who eagerly seek the export department 
and express themselves as willing to 
become a real resident of the foreign 
country to which they are sent. No 
doubt as we progress in our export busi- 
ness, we shall be able to secure an in- 
creasing number of such young men, 
which in my judgment will go a long 
way in bringing more closely together 
the American manufacturer with the for- 
eign buyer. 

After all, what we want is the foreign 
merchant to think AMERICA, to come 
so closely in contact with the people of 
this country with their ideals and policies 
that they will come to know us better, 
and with the knowing will result a greater 
foreign trade. 


Full and Complete Knowledge of the 
Line 


I suppose most of you will feel that 
it is hardly necessary to say much about 
this particular qualification. We _ all 
know that in this country some of our 
sales representatives are not as familiar 
with the line they are selling as they 
should be, and yet they get by because 
of their proximity to headquarters. 
Questions may be asked and answered by 
mail or phone, so that the customer has 
the knowledge he requires, and not so 
much discredit reflects upon the sales- 
man as would be the case if the informa- 
tion was not close at hand. In foreign 
markets, however, your representative 
should be considered the encyclopedia of 
all pertaining to your line, and in fact, 
the more he knows about it, and the 
more he knows about America and its 
industries in general, the greater respect 
will he command, and the greater will 
be the results attendant upon his efforts. 

The old saying that “Knowledge is 
power” I think is no better exemplified 
than in the case of your foreign repre- 
sentative. When he goes to Bombay, 
Sydney, Buenos Aires, Bogata, or any 
other market of the world and is able 
to convey to the buyer a knowledge not 
only of his own line, with which he 
should be acquainted so thoroughly, but a 
general knowledge of conditions in this 
country both industrially, socially and po- 
litically, then does he become a real 
ambassador of the American manufac- 
turer and a visitor respected and wel- 
come. 
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No man should be sent into the export 
field without a general knowledge of 
export conditions and practices. We all 
know that the export business is 
different from domestic business in many 
ways, and without a knowledge, by your 
foreign representative, of those differ 
ences, he will not be equipped to handk 
the business as satisfactorily to the cus- 
tomer or his principal as though he had 
this knowledge. So many errors of all 
kinds can be guarded against, provided 
this knowledge is gained before opera- 
tions are begun. 

For example, a very | 
knowledge can be gained by experience, 
which I might mention here. In Chile, 
it is necessary that all packages be sten- 
ciled, and not marked by a 
otherwise. Some customer might fail to 
give this advice, which is a customs law, 
when placing an order, and without the 
knowledge by the representative, the man- 
ufacturer at home would unknowingly 
commit the blunder of marking in another 
way—thus entailing a fine upon the im- 
porter which in turn would react upon 
the manufacturer. This is only a little 
item, but the export business is full 
just such conditions not only applyin 
to packing and 


simple bit 


brush or 


shipping, but in the 
handling of shipping papers, discounting 
of drafts, etc., While it would be 
difficult for your representati \ 

all of these conditions and keep up wi 
them in all countries, a general kn 
edge of export practice would prepare 


etc. 


him to meet situations arising which 
might not occur to him were he without 
this preliminary preparation for foreig 
trade. 


Knowledge of the Language 
I suppose most American 


manutactur- 


ers, when selecting a representative for 
export work ask the question, Do you 
know the language of the country to 
which I want to send you. While the 


knowledge of the language is in my judg- 
ment of great importance and will with- 
out doubt be of help in selling most 
foreign markets, I do not believe it is 
the primary qualification 
an export representative. I have known 
cases where a company has sent a man 
into the foreign field simply because he 
knew the language of that particular 
country, the knowledge of the line and 
other necessary qualifications having 
taken a secondary place or considered at 
best of lesser importance. 

In many countries, the merchant im- 
poter speaks one of three or four differ- 
ent languages, and in British possessions, 
as well as in China and certain other 


necessary in 
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Eastern countries, English is more or 
less commonly spoken. No doubt in 
Latin American countries a knowledge 
of Spanish is of great value, but the 
foundation of our business in South 
America was laid by a man whose knowl- 
edge of Spanish was gained by a study 
of six months in night school and at 
home. With this knowledge, he went 
to South America and inside of six 
months became sufficiently proficient in 
the language to converse and transact 
his business in it. 


Adaptability in Its Broadest Sense 


This is a characteristic necessary not 
only in your foreign, but your domestic 
salesman as well, and I believe that in 
the foreign salesman there should be at 
least 100 per cent more of it than in the 
man who sells in this country. 


We have heard of the hustling Ameri- 
can who goes to Rio Janeiro and expects 
to clean up the city in three or four days’ 
time in the same manner as he would 
Cleveland or Chicago. We have also 
heard of how he has failed to accom- 
plish his expected clean-up, whereas his 
competitor, who is satisfied to go to that 
same city and spend sufficient time in 
social intercourse, has succeeded in send- 
ing home the business to a far greater 
extent than has the hustling salesman. 
And so this example of adaptability may 
be multiplied by 100 or 1,000 times in all 
of the varying conditions in the different 
markets throughout the world. 

A man must have that happy faculty 
of grasping quickly what is expected of 
him, no matter where he is located. He 
must be able to size up his customer’s 
habits. He must be able to drop abso- 
lutely the ways of the American sales- 
man and conform to the customer’s re- 
quirements existing in the foreign land. 
If he has been accustomed to get down 
to his office at nine in the morning and 
to take his lunch at one, be back on the 
job again at two and leave the office for 
the night at five, should he go to Havana, 
where the hours are quite different, he 
must make up his mind that he is in 
Havana, and that if success in selling 
means anything to him, he must take 
his siesta in the middle of the day, being 
satisfied to conform to the hours of the 
buyer rather than to attempt to enforce 
his own. A man truly loving his busi- 
ness and attempting to perfect it to the 
highest point of efficiency, will study 
these conditions’and will study also him- 
self, and finding the qualification of 
adaptability to be of so much importance, 
will bring himself to it shortly. 

Aside from business, there is much 
that can be said on this point with re- 
spect to his position in his local com- 
munity. In nearly all foreign markets 
the American salesmen of high character 
and standing will be accepted with open 
arms. Let him enter into the social life 
of this community and become a factor 
in it, and it will mean much in the making 
of his success as it does in this country. 

We have all heard of horse sense, but 
I sometimes think that credit sense is 
akin to it. A man who can definitely 
and accurately size up a credit risk in 
a foreign land is the man whom you 
want for your foreign representative. 
There is something beside the actual sell- 
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ing of goods abroad, and that thing is to 
secure your money for them after they 
are sold. Like in our own country, there 
are good, indifferent and bad _ risks 
abroad, and it takes a pretty keen sizing 
up of the situation to determine the 
class of people to whom you should 
sell, and this sense can be used only by 
the man in the field. Your credit man- 
ager has to rely, to a very great degree, 
on your representative’s recommenda- 
tions, and these recommendations when 
guided by good credit sense, mean a 
clean financial slate for your export de- 
partment. 


Character 


A man of high ideals and character is 
always respected by people with whom 
he comes in contact, and our foreign 
customers are no exception to the rule 
in their estimate of your representative. 
We know that many men who have trav- 
elled abroad have been interested largely 
in the immediate order, and have even 
gone so far as to misrepresent conditions 
in order that business might result dur- 
ing that particular trip. A man of the 
proper type and one with high ideals of 
business, would not stoop to a policy 
of this kind which is detrimental not 
only to himself and his principals, but 
to the great mass of American manu- 
facturers. The straight truth, with hon- 
est and fair dealings, and without mis- 
representation in any form whatever, is 
the course that is going to put the repu- 
tation of the American manufacturer on 
that high pedestal in the eyes of the 
world, from which it cannot be removed. 


I suppose you feel that my foreign 
representative as pictured has got to be 
pretty nearly a paragon of efficiency, but 
I think you will also agree that in shoot- 
ing for any mark, it is well to set that 
mark high, for in the shooting—the 
higher the mark—the higher the shot. 
We can none of us hope to attain at all 
times 100 per cent efficiency, but if we 
set our standard high, so much the higher 
will be the efficiency which we are able 
to arrive at. 


We have found that with this standard 
it is rather difficult to pick men who 
measure up to it, unless those men have 
been eminently successful through previ- 
ous training and experience in the export 
field, and where they have been, it is 
usual for them to follow their own line 
of industry, and generally unwise for 
them to make a change into a line with 
which they are unfamiliar. 


We have, of course, had some success 
in choosing men not trained by our- 
selves, but feeling as we do the wisdom 
of making the right start in the export 
field, we have established a school in 
which we put worthy young men who 
have had a previous period of employ- 
ment with us, and who have proven that 
they are worthy of our educating them 
for higher positions. 

This school is our general training 
ground for salesmen and sales execu- 
tives, either for the domestic or foreign 
field, and we usually do not decide into 
which particular activity they are to be 
placed until we have observed both them 
and their work for a definite length of 
time. Let us then start with the young 
man who has come into our employ, say 
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as an office boy, or other similar job, at 
one of our branches or divisions, and 
who has by his industry, energy, and at- 
tention to business, proven himself 
worthy of something better in our or- 
ganization and has gained it. After re- 
ceiving the recommendation of his local 
manager, and after a sizing up given him 
by the manager of our Sales Promotion 
Department, if he sizes up, he is sent to 
either one of our two plants and put into 
some part of the factory where we will 
be able to observe him for a few weeks 
and see if he is satisfied to go through 
the arduous tasks that are set for him. If 
he measures up properly on this work, 
he is then placed as a full-fledged student 
in the school, the term of which con- 
sists of eleven weeks at our Eastern 
plant, and twenty at our Western plant. 
He is given a suit of overalls and rings 
in on the time clock at 7 in the morning, 
and is assigned to various kinds of pro- 
duction work in the different depart- 
ments throughout the plant. Each 
morning it is his duty to report exactly 
the same as any other operative and to 
carry through the work of production 
so that he may become familiar with the 
product, its process of manufacture, and 
the application of the finished article. 


Young Men Preferred 


His period of study is divided up into 
days or weeks according to the size of 
the different departments and their com- 
plexity. Each morning his hours are de 
voted to this class of work, and in the 
afternoon he goes to the classroom 
especially provided for the students, and 
is questioned as to the knowledge gained 
by him on the previous day, being al- 
lowed to ask questions of any kind which 
pertain to the department in which he 
has been working. The questions are 
answered and examinations conducted by 
a man thoroughly conversant with our 
line, both from the production and from 
the sales point of view, and it would be 
interesting for you to hear the different 
number of inquiries made by this man 
of the students each afternoon as they 
assemble in the classroom. 


You will note that the education which 
I have outlined so far covers only a 
knowledge of the product, what it is used 
for, and where sold. It is our purpose in 
educating these young men, not only to 
give them the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness, but to try and fit them by a course 
of broader education for the bigger prob- 
lems of our business so that some day 
when the opportunity presents, we shall 
have a force from which we can fill the 
higher and bigger positions in our com- 
pany. 

With this end in view, we have weekly 
lectures and discussions on the problems 
of factory management, salesmanship, 
export business, finance, the problems 
occuring in the executive, administrative, 
and accounting departments, and in fact, 
all problems which daily arise with an 
executive in any manufacturing plant. 
We try as far as possible, to have these 
lectures and discussions with our own 
executives, now and then securing from 
the outside a man of recognized merit 
in some particular field, who will pre- 
sent a different angle from that 

(Continued on page 160) 
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New national business built 
from an obscure profession 


How wide-spread **local’’ competition 
in a spectal field was met and overcome 


competition is not a matter of first im- 

portance. The products or services that 
sell in restricted territories often hold only a 
small share of the total market. 


NOR many firms with national sales, “local” 


But in one field the entire success of a bus- 
iness has depended on overcoming “‘local”’ 
competition of this sort. 


Tree surgery has been nationally organized 
because it requires special professional skill 
and training. But few other fields have been 
more open and inviting to untrained individ- 
uals in every locality. 

John Davey was the first to practice scientific 
tree surgery and was its originator. 


Fifty-four years ago he quit his job on an 
English farm to become an apprentice in hor- 
ticulture. 


Seven years later he had crossed the Atlantic and 
settled in the little town of Kent, Ohio. Here his 
practical work, his study and countless experiments 
led finally to the birth of a new science—tree 
surgery. 

Gradually John Davey’s exceptional skill became 
known beyond the limits of his own community. 
Land owners began sending for him from a distance 
to look after fine old trees. 

The first step toward building a national business 
was taken in 1909 when he and his associates organ- 
ized the Davey Tree Expert Company and started 
a school known as the Davey Institute of Tree Sur- 
gery. 

In expanding its territory, the new company faced 
one chief obstacle—‘‘local’”’ competition. In almost 
every community, more or less unskilled individuals 
had set themselves up as tree experts. Many were 
without any training whatever. 


The work of these “tree butchers” was actually a 


In all parts of the United States east of Kansas, and in Canada, the 
Davey Tree Surgeons are prolonging the life and beauty of fine trees 


menace to the whole standing of legitimate tree sur- 
gery. 

To remove this great obstacle and build business 
rapidly, it was determined to carry the message of 
the new profession to the public through advertising. 
The success of this policy was assured by the first 
modest campaign in 1910. Since that time, national 
campaigns have been released every year in general 
publications. 

Today John Davey is recognized throughout the 
country as the ‘Father of Tree Surgery.”” A na- 
tional business employing hundreds of men has been 
built from an obscure profession. Permanent repre- 
sentatives are today located in 26 different cities. 


From almost the very beginning, ten years ago, it 
has been the privilege of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company to co-operate with the ‘‘Davey Tree Sur- 
geons’’ in solving their special problems of selling 
and advertising. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON 


CINCINNATI - LONDON 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


What Should Determine the 


Sales Manager’s Salary? 
By J. C. Aspley 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 


This is the time of the year when salary readjustments are in order. 
Sales managers who have made a record during the past year naturally look 
forward to substantial recognition the first of the year in the shape of 
increased salary. On the other hand the management is faced with the 


dilemma of a shrinking margin of profits. 


So the question arises: “Should 


the sales manager’s salary be increased, and if so how much?” 


NE of our readers, the general 

manager of a $300,000 manufac- 

turing concern in Detroit, is puz- 
zled as 1o how much he ought to pay the 
sales manager next year. He writes as 
follows: “With the many changes which 
have taken place in living conditions, as 
well as selling conditions, our firm is try- 
ing to arrive at the proper basis for esti- 
mating the earnings, or salaries, of sales- 
men and our sales manager. Through 
Sates MANAGEMENT we have a pretty good 
idea how to fix the earnings of our sales- 
men but we don’t find any data on the 
subject of compensating the sales man- 
ager. Can you help us? How much is 
the average salary paid sales managers 
on a business of $250,000, $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 a year? Any help you can 
give us in this connection will be greatly 
appreciated.” 

Fitting the Salary to the Man 


The question of the sales manager’s 
salary is like sales management itself. 
You cannot reduce it to formula. It is 
a good deal like the classic question: 
“How long should a man’s legs be?” 
They should be long enough to reach 
from his waist to the ground, of course. 
And a sales manager’s salary should be 
somewhere in between the least figure at 
which the company can get the sales 
manager to work and the maximum fig- 
ure which the sales manager can get the 
company to pay. Too small a salary has 
the effect of dampening enthusiasm and 
killing off loyalty. Too large a salary 
fosters dissatisfaction on the part of the 
management with a sales manager’s 
work, promotes discord and in nearly 
every case results in the severing of what 
might otherwise have proved a mutually 
profitable connection. 

It is fundamentally wrong, of course, 
for a sales manager in the chewing gum 
business to insist that he be paid $25,000 
a year just because William Wrigley 
Jr. pays his sales manager that salary. 
Neither should the fact that the cost of 
living has gone up be made a basis of 
argument in a wrangle over salary. The 
big point, if not the only point, that 
should be weighed is the value of the 
sales manager to the business. To ap- 
peal for a salary increase on the grounds 
that your rent has been increased is 
admitting failure. It is at best a beggar’s 
appeal, and no self-respecting sales exec- 
utive wants to be put in the beggar class. 

But, asks the man who is weighing his 
lance for a tilt with the board of direc- 
tors: “How in the name of all that is 
holy am I to know what I am worth to 
the business?” <A pertinent question, to 
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be sure. How, indeed, are you to know? 
Well, to start with there is the sales 
showing. What can you show in the 
way of increased sales? Even though 
the profit on the increased business may 
not have been as great as it was during 
1919, the fact remains that 1919 profits 
were abnormal in most lines of business. 
What can you show in the way of good- 
will development? It is not much of a 
trick to force sales and show a tem- 
porary increase, but have you evidence 
to prove that your sales management 
tactics have not only increased 1920 busi- 
ness, but have laid the foundation for a 
still greater increase next year? We 
repeat, have you the facts? Have you 
strengthened the organization, both in 
the field and at headquarters? Have you 
fostered a keener esprit de corps in the 
sales force? Have you ironed out petty 
jealousies? Have you dovetailed the 
sales with the production, and last but 
not least have you established team work 
between the sales department and the 
credit department? These are all factors 
that will influence future business—re- 
sults just as tangible to the company as 
a sales increase. If you have carried 
plans through to a successful conclusion 
during the year, then you are entitled to 
a share in the fruits of your work. 


Should Sales Managers Share Profits? 


This brings us squarely face to face 
with the much discussed, but seldom de- 
cided, question: “Should a sales man- 
ager be on a profit-sharing basis?” Most 
sales managers feel that they most cer- 
tainly are entitled to a share in the prof- 
its. Some operate on profit sharing ar- 
rangements which have worked out very 
well indeed. But if you insist on sharing 
the profits, you must also be prepared to 
share the losses. You cannot expect the 
management to hand over a slice of the 
profits when business is good, and dig 
down into their own pockets when busi- 
ness is bad. Yet this is exactly what 
many sales managers demand. Conse- 
quently in times of big profits you hear 
much about “profit sharing,” but when 
the horizon is clouded, and failures mul- 
tiply, the man who hollored the loudest 
for a slice of the profits has the least to 
say about sharing the losses. 

The best compensation arrangement 
that we know of for anyone in sales work 
is an adequate salary, determined by the 
value of a man to the business plus a 
commission or bonus on increased sales 
over a certain quota. Such a plan pro- 
vides the needed incentive that spurs a 
man on to maximum effort, and yet it 
compensates him for many duties he is 
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called upon to perform which involve 
the good-will of the business yet do not 
directly show on the sales sheet. The 
salary must be large enough so that it 
will not tempt the sales executive to 
slight the good-will building end of his 
work for immediate sales gains. It must 
be liberal enough so that he will not be 
tempted to put his personal interests 
before those of the company. But there 
should be a goal set, which if obtained, 
will make it worth while. 

It is our opinion, based on several 
years’ observation of the salary arrange- 
ments between sales managers and their 
employers, that too often sales managers 
are expected to do one thing, yet paid for 
doing something quite different. It 
might be well for all concerned if before 
the next year begins a survey was made 
of the work required of the sales depart- 
ment, and just what results are desired 
in each direction. These aims should 
then be tabulated and handed to the sales 
manager at the opening of the year, 
letting it be understood what his reward 
is to be if they are accomplished. Then 
when nex vear rolls around you can see 
just how «lose to the bull’s eye your sales 
manager came. It will bring the whole 
question of compensation out into the 
open, and both sides will be satisfied. 


Walter D. Moody Dies 
of Apoplexy 


Those who have read the book, “Men 
Who Sell Things,” now in its sixteenth 
edition, will be grieved to learn of the 
death of its author, Walter D. Moody. 
Mr. Moody will be remembered as one 
of the founders of the Mitchell-Moody- 
Garton Company of Detroit, later com- 
ing to Chicago as sales manager for 
Gage Brothers, wholesale millinery. His 
biggest work, however, was in connec- 
tion with the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, of which he was at one time 
general manager. It was while serving 
in this capacity that Mr. Moody becam« 
interested in the Chicago beautiful plan. 
With characteristic enthusiasm he threw 
his energies into the battle for a more 
beautiful city, and from 1907 until the 
time of his death was a leader in every 
plan to that end. At the time of his 
death he was managing director of the 
Chicago Plan Commission. In addition 
to writing “Men Who Sell Things,” Mr. 
Moody also brought out a book entitled 
“What of the City?” which has been 
adopted by both the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Harvard as a standard man 
ual. Mr. Moody was born in Detroit in 
1870. He began his sales career as stock 
boy at a salary of $3.00a week. Through- 
out his sales work he was a strong advo- 
cate of the service idea—bigger sales 
through making better customers—and 
much of his success as a sales manager 
hinged on that point. 


“I think SALES MANAGEMENT is the best 
ever. I would not miss a single number 
if I could help it.”—Gardner Dodge, Sales 
Mgr., The Cream Whip Co. 
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Will You Be Handicapped 
| By Competition? 


e Conditions which affect the demand for every kind of branded goods are changing. 
The consumer is developing a keener sense of product preference. As never before 
; 4 this favor is the ultimate factor that will decide sales increase or decrease. 


} ‘ | Foresighted sales managers realize this. And they are directing their plans on a 
q sound economic basis. 


e 4 First—they are selecting proven sales territories. Second—they are intensifying their 
efforts to both jobber and consumer there. Third—they are abandoning wasteful ap- 
propriations, and utilizing the dominant newspaper that controls the sales lever. 


A big percentage of them are concentrating in Milwaukee and Wisconsin because it is 
one of the country’s major markets. 


1e q 
be Sales Possibilities High 
y | 
ea Milwaukee is the jobbing center for the great Wis- buyers to ask for your brand at dealers. It will 
ihe ¥ consin territory. Jobbers in all lines of trade here, enlist dealer co-operation, and strengthen the work 
a : handle hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of mer- of your traveling representatives. It will equip you 
" a chandise annually. Over 600,000 people live in Mil- with every necessary advantage when you must meet 
ae ‘f waukee and suburbs, and 54% of the total population strongest competition. 
ng 4 of Wisconsin is concentrated in 25% of its entire 
ve S area. Sales managers have found that they need only 
un a The Journal to establish their product in this com- 
ew Selling Costs Low pact, easily merchandised, ideal try-out trade area, 
we with limitless sales opportunities. 
he Ft Advertising in The Journal will carry your sales 
ry i message into more than 100,000 homes. It will And it will require only one low appropriation 
his ¥ create preference for your product. It will cause There will be no duplication of sales costs. 
the 
jon 
Mr. 
led 
2e1 
nn 
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~~ | [The Milwaukee Journal 
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a ‘| Harry J. Grant, Pub. R. A. Turnquist, Adv. Mer. 
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Will YOU Profit by the Experience of the 
Iron Age Publishing Company? 
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HE Iron Age Publishing Company, of | month. These Dictaphones are used in the 
New York City, whose publications de- _ various departments by executives and their 
voted to the iron, steel, and allied industries assistants, and are directly responsible for 
are known the world over, has been using _ the speed with which all correspondence is 
The Dictaphone for the last four and a handled. No matter whether your office is 
half years. large or small, we are ready to install 
With 80 Dictaphones an average of Dictaphones. Write, wire, or phone for a 
23,000 to 25,000 letters is handled every working demonstration today. 


‘“‘The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 


™ DIC TAPAVNE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
£ 


—And What the Girls Say 


“Since using The Dictaphone allnervousstrainduete [ ; “I feel that | have added an asset to my other 
many interruptions and last-minute dictation of the | | qualifications by learning to operate The Dictaphone. 
stenographic system —all worry and uncertainty as to ¢ It has increased my earning capacity, not only 
whether the dictation has been taken correctly and 7.’ : because my actual daily output is greater, but 
can be read back—have been removed. I feel just as as ] . because it has made me more valuable to my 
calmand free from nervous strain after a day's Dicta- : ‘ employers.” 

phonetranscription as when|I start out inthe morning.” i “1, Statement made by Miss Mildred Santry, of the Iron 

Statement made by Miss Sallie Rogg, of the Iron Age * ada ip z Age Publishing Company. 
Publishing Co. . 


Phone or write our Branch nearest you for convincing demonstration 
in your office, on your work, and for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 


THE DICTAPHONE, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Branches 


Akron, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. Providence, R. I. Spokane, Wash, 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas Los Angeles, Cal. Rochester, N. Y. Syracuse,N. Y¥. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Colo. Minneapolis, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah Toledo, Ohio 
Birmingham, Ala Des Moines, Iowa New Haven, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D.C 

pg i Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Springfield, Mass. Worcester, Mass 

ctaphomal Xs Buffalo, N. Y. Grand Rapids, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, Can. 
en 2 a Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Paul, Minn. Toronto, Ont. 
— fh Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 

There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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On November 5th the Federal Trade Commission issued an order requiring the Shotwell Manufac- 
turing Company of Chicago to refrain from giving watches and other personal property to salesmen or job- 
The Commission found this to be an unfair method of competition. 
news got around it caused a commotion in the ranks of a great many other concerns who have followed this 
practice. They asked: “Is the order final?” “Does it mean that we, too, must cease giving premiums and 
In this article our Washington correspondent gives the exact status of the controversy 


bers handling its products. 


bd , 
prizes to salesmen?’ 
as it stands at this moment. 


O the infinite relief of not a few 

sales managers, a show-down is 

at hand on the legality and pro- 
priety of giving premiums to salesmen as 
at) incentive to push the sale of goods. 
\s marketing executives are well aware, 
there is no law which specifically pro- 
hibits the offering and giving of special 
inducements to salesmen to put forth 
extra effort. But, within recent months, 
the Federal Trade Commission has “served 
notice” on various sales interests, claim- 
ine that the giving of “premiums or 
\rizes of any kind whatsoever to sales- 
nen” is a violation of the Act approved 
by Congress on September 26, 1914. 


T 
I 
T 


\ large proportion of sales managers 
have been loath to accept this radical 
iew as to the illegality of premium plans 


of all kinds, and certain of the firms 
upon whom notice has been served to 
“cease and desist” have openly chal- 
lenged the Trade Commission on this 
issue. But for all the feeling in sales 


circles that it is preposterous to denounce 
the giving of premiums to salesmen as a 
form of unfair competition, the policy of 
the Trade Commission has _ naturally 
brought about a state of disquietude and 
incertainty. Especially has this been the 
case in lines where some sellers give 
premiums and others do not. Accord- 
ingly, there is welcomed the prospect 
hat the contest will be prosecuted with- 
ut delay for a “decision” that will indi- 
ate to all marketing interests just where 
they stand and where their competitors 
ust stand. 
Trade Commission has already 
ued perhaps half a dozen “orders” to 
iles corporations to discontinue offering 
| giving premiums to agents and sales- 
en. Ina majority of cases these orders 
ve been obeyed without resistance and, 
indeed, in the most recent instance, that 
' the Shotwell Manufacturing Company, 
» concern called a halt upon the opera- 
n of a rather elaborate premium plan 
soon as it was notified that the Fed- 
ral business censor objected. Fortu- 
tely, however, for an authoritative de- 
ermination of the issue, a few sales in- 
rests have declined to bow, without a 
truggle, to the mandate of the Trade 
Commission. And it is these “bitter- 
enders” who are deserving of credit for 
the prospective show-down. 
It is possible that there would have 
been more test cases on this issue were it 
not that many business men are unaware 
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itter Enders” to Test Shotwell 


Decision in Court of Appeals 
Special Washington Correspendence 


of the fact that they are not compelled 
to accept, without confirmation, the dic- 
tation of the trade body. The law which 
created the Trade Commission provides 
for an appeal from its decisions to the 
U. S. Circuit courts of appeals, and it is 
this form of redress that is being invoked 
by the sales interests that do not propose 
to abandon, without a fight, their 
schemes of trade promotion via premi- 
ums. That it is, indeed, fortunate for 
sales interests in general that the funda- 
mental question is to be “carried up” is 
attested by the fact that officials of the 
Federal Trade Commission have con- 
fided to the writer that they are them- 
selves in doubt as to whether there is any 
impropriety in the giving of premiums to 
salesmen. There are certain practices 
(for example, deceptive or untruthful ad- 
vertising) that the Trade Commission 
emphatically and unhesitatingly denounce 
as instrumentalities of unfair trading. 
But the specialists at the Commission 
who have studied most closely this whole 
premium proposition, tell me that their 
feeling is that it is “on the border line.” 


There are two separate and distinct 
phases of the premiums-for-sales propo- 
sition that are now on trial for life at 
Washington. One of these consists in 
the giving of premiums,—with or without 
the knowledge of the employer,—to the 
salesmen of wholesalers and jobbers as 
an inducement to push the sale of the 
premiumed line. The other consists in 
the giving of premiums to the salesmen 
of retail merchants with the object, either 
of spurring such salesmen to extra effort, 
or inducing them to extoll and demon- 
strate the premiumed line in excess of 
the other lines in stock. A case involv- 
ing the giving of premiums to retail 
salesmen and in which the Trade Com- 
mission ordered abandonment of the 
plan has already been appealed to a Fed- 
eral court. And I am informed that if, 
as expected, the Commission issues an 
order in the most prominent case now 
pending involving the giving of premi- 
ums to jobbers’ salesmen, the defendant 
will promptly go “higher up” in an effort 
to find justification for the practice. 

Just here it should be injected that the 
Trade Commission does not concede nor 
consider that the giving of premiums to 
salesmen, wholesale or retail, is part of 
or on a par with “commercial bribery.” 
Not very long ago the first “commercial 
bribery” case that has been appealed 
from the Commission was decided by 
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When the 


the Appeals bench somewhat adversel\ 
to the business mentor. At least, tl 
court said that it did not appear 


public at large was harmed by the g 

of gifts to employees, etc., aS a mé€a 
of promoting sales. When this outcome 
was announced, a number of sales m 
agers, who have been on tender hooks. 
surmised that probably, in the 

this defeat, the Trade Commission g 


abandon its drive against premium 
in the sales field. 

I have it 
Trade Commission will 


° : ' 
Irom hNeadquarters tnat tl! 


crusade against the giving of premiums 
to salesmen because of the puncturing o 
Indeed 


the commercial bribery premise. 
for the matter that, the Trade Com- 
going right alone sv 


mission is 

commercial bribers in all sections of the 
country except in the judicial circuit 
where the yet in controversy 
pending an application for rehearing 
But the business censors in 


issue 1s 


sist that ¢] 


giving of premiums to salesmen is not at 


t 


all on a plane with the provision of 
special “inducements” to purchase. The 
main line of distinction involves the ele 
ment of secrecy. Commercial bribery i 
almost invariably accomplished surrep- 


titiously, 


That the Federal Trade Commission. 
and after it the appeals ‘ourts, re lue 
to grasp both horns of the premiums-to- 


salesmen dilemma is fortunate 
looking marketing executives. 


as it appears that the giving of premi- 
ums between the re ind whe ¢ 
salesmen are in parallel it has been re 
vealed by the first hand investi 


of the Trade Commission that re is 
on this score, sharp discrepen S - 
ment between the retail and wholesale 
field. Incident to gathering evidenc: 
the various premium cases lately dis- 
posed of or now pending, the T: 
Commission has made what S 
the aggregate to an exhaustive and 
mighty interesting probe of the e 


practice. This has not 


een done solely 
by correspondence. Representatives 
the Commission have been sent to vari- 
ous sections of the country and hav ad 
heart-to-heart talks with wholesal id 
retail sales managers and salesmen. 
Wholesale sales managers, it appeart; 
from this intimate survey re in mo 


instances complacent or sympathetic. t 
retail sales managers, without regard to 
whether their domain be a large depaw, -- 
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ment store or high-class specialty shop 
are, with rare exceptions, unalterably op- 
posed to the bestowal of premiums by 
outsiders and will not permit it if they 
can help it. The field men of the Trade 
Commission who have been on this trail 
have uncovered significant evidence in 
explanation of the sharply-contrasting 
attitude. The wholesaler or jobber, it 
seems, is prone to take the philosophic 
view that he is due to sell so much goods 
of a given class in any event and that it 
is not for him to worry if outside influ- 
ence induces his salesmen to turn a dis- 
proportion of the orders to one brand. 
In other words, the jobber, carrying a 
range of brands, does not care much how 
the business is apportioned among the 
respective candidates so long as the sales 
aggregate, which gauges his profits, is 
maintained. And if the premium giving 
serves to increase the total turnover he 
is apt to call it blessed even though it 
disturbs the equilibrium. 


Retail sales managers who have been 
interviewed for the Trade Commission 
are inclined to suspect that premiums 
from outside sources are bad for the 
morale of the sales force. Far more po- 
tent as an objection, however, it has 
been confessed, is the effect of spas- 
modic premium giving upon cherished 
exclusive agencies. It is apparent that 
retailers in all lines are coming to set 
more and more store in exclusive agen- 
cies for well-known, nationally advertised 
goods. They have found that where the 
sales manager of a subordinate or non- 
featured line offers prizes to salesmen it 
literally throws the proverbial monkey 
wrench. The salesmen are apt to neglect 
the goods under exclusive agency to push 
the less-known wares on which they may 
get premiums. And the first thing the 
retailer knows the volume of sales in the 
exclusive line has slumped and he stands 
in danger of losing his agency. Hence, 
nearly every store manager who banks 


THE (4 STEPS 


IN DOING BUSINESS WITH 


The Direct Advertising Corporation 


ERHAPS you havebeen wondering just 
how you can do business with The Direct 
Advertising Corporation (Specialists in the 
production of Letters, Booklets, Folders 
Broadsides, and complete Direct Advertising Cam- 
paigns). You hardly know just how to go abou 
entering into negotiations with us. So we are pre- 
senting here, for your guidance, the six simple steps 


which outline our complete method of operation. 


1—You write to us, outlining your general prob- 
lems, and telling, as comprehensively as possible, 


exactly what you wish to accomplish. 


2—We carefully consider your problems, and 
write to you, asking for such additional information as 
may be necessary in enabling us to gain a thorough 


understanding of your particular proposition. 


3—You answer our specific questions, and furnish 
any additional data which you feel will prove of 


interest and value to us. 


4—Following a careful study of the available 
material, and such research and investigation as may 
be necessary, our Advisory Board of seven practical 
merchandising men will prepare a detailed Analysis 


of your selling problems, your product and your 


methods of distribution, together with a definite set of 
Recommendations. 


5S—You receive and study our Analysis, prepared 
Then, 


if you find our Recommendations adequate, you ac- 


for you, to meet the needs of your business. 


cept them, either in whole, or with such additions or 
modifications as may be determined advisable after a 
conference. 


6—We begin the actual production of your Direct 
Advertising campaign, submitting all copy, in manu- 
script form, for your approval, as well as final proofs 
of all mailing pieces, so that you may judge in ad- 
vance the actual appearance of the completed cam- 
paign, and make any necessary changes. 


Let us make perfectly clear to you that at no time 
in your preliminary negotiations with this corporation 
do you obligate yourself to the expenditure of one 
penny of money. You merely agree to carefully con- 
sider and promptly report upon any ideas, or sug- 
gestions which we may present. Isn't that fair and 


square > 


And now, won't you take the first step today? 
Find out just WHAT the Direct Advertising Cor- 


poration can do for you! 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


535-B North Capital Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


W. E. HENKEL, Chairman of the Board 


BURTON BIGELOW, President 
MAXWELL DROKE, Vice-President 


A. J. RANDALL, Secretary 
B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 
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on exclusive agencies is becoming the 
stern foe of the premium givers. 


That the Trade Commission is prone 
to go all the way to snuff out a premium- 
to-salesmen plan upon which it has set 
the seal of its disapproval is attested by 
the scope of the order issued in Novem- 
ber, 1920, against the Shotwell Manufac 
turing Company. Not only is the con 
cern prohibited from giving premiums to 
salesmen of jobbers but it is required to 
cease publishing, distributing and circu 
lating catalogues and other trade litera- 
ture giving lists of premiums and explain 
ing the system under which premium 
awards are made. The Shotwell Com- 
pany had been in the habit of issuing a 
catalogue entitled “Incentives to Suc 
cess” in which were pictured and de 
scribed the watches, articles of jewelry 
etc., that were offered as premiums for 
unusually favorable records in the sal 
of Shotwell products. 


In this Shotwell case, which is notabk 
because the first clean-cut pronounc 
ment on the jobbing-salesmen side 
the issue, it is emphasized that Unck 
Sam has taken offense because the sell 
did not give any notice to retail me: 
chants or customers to the effect th 
premiums were being given to salesme! 
of the jobbers to push the subsidized lin 
in preference to others and that retailers 
did not, in any instance, know that i: 
ducements were thus given. This keep 
ing of buyers in ignorance of special r¢ 
wards to divert sales is a sore point 
with the Trade Commission and has like- 
wise been made the basis of several 
orders recently issued in the retail sales 
field. 

The Kinney-Rome Company resorted 
to the premium plan to stimulate the sal 
of its “De Luxe” springs and to that end 
offered to the salesmen of retailers han- 
dling the product, premiums such as neck 
tie sets, knife and chain sets, umbrellas 
watches, diamonds, etc. The premiu 
offers have been made with the knowl 
edge and consent of the retailers whos« 
salesmen were thus gingered. Indeed, 
the arrangements of the offer were mac 
through the retail dealers. But becaus« 
the salesmen did not expain to the per 
sons to whom they sold the “De Luxe” 
spring that they were offered and given 
premiums by the manufacturers of the 
springs, the Trade Commission has held 
that undue preference is obtained ove: 
the products of competing houses. 

The Carter Paint Company, with it 
premiums for salesmen comprising silver 
ware, suits, hats, traveling cases, watches 
clocks and talking machines, has fallen 
afoul of the umpire at Washington and 
so has the Royal Easy Chair Company 
which has dangled cash bonuses befor: 
the salesmen of its distributors. But 
from the standpoint of the influence t 
be exerted upon the sales ethics of th: 
future, there is paramount interest i 
the case of the Cleveland Macaroni Con 
pany which now awaits the disposition « 
the Trade Commission. What sharpens 
the interest in this quarter is that at 
recent conference of various marketers 
of macaroni, most of the interests repre 
sented, other than the Cleveland firm, dé 
clared their antagonism to the practic 
of giving premiums to the salesmen «| 

(Continued on page 153) 
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THE SOUTH PRODUCES: 


100 per cent of the country’s cane sugar. 
100 per cent of the country’s peanuts. 
92 per cent of the country’s sweet pota- 
toes. 
90 per cent of the country’s rice. 
90 per cent of the country’s early spring 
vegetables. 
60 per cent of the country’s grain 
sorghum. 
per cent of the country’s peaches. 
per cent of the country’s citrus fruits. 


aA 


Ww 


per cent of the country’s eggs. 


— 
— 


per cent of the country’s apples. 
25 per cent of the country’s sugar. 


THE SOUTH HAS: 


40) per cent of the country’s swine. 
35 per cent of the country’s cattle. 
30 per cent of the country’s milch cows. 


> Cod Gd Gd am 
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100 per cent of the country’s bauxite. 


100 per cent of the country’s barytes. 


100 per cent of the 
earth. 


99 per cent of the 

99 per cent of the 
rock. 

90 per cent of the 

60 per cent of the 

45 per cent of the 

33 per cent of the 


33 per cent of the 
soapstone. 


32 per cent of the 


24 per cent of the 
Zinc. 


The South Is Wealthy Because— 


THE SOUTH IS PRODUCING 


country’s 


country’s 


country’s 


country’s 
country’s 
country’s 
country’s 


country’s 


country’s 


country’s 


In addition to the above sources of revenue, the 
South produces 66 per cent of the world’s cotton. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSN. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


ee 


fullers’ 


sulphur. 


phosphate 


aluminum. 
graphite. 
asphalt. 
pyrites. 


talc and 
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lead and 
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When The Harbor Is Blocked 


HEN the harbor is blocked, trade is paralyzed. Commerce can 
neither go out nor come in. 


Trade is now blocked by a set of unusual conditions. Retailers’ 
shelves are filled. Goods cannot move from manufacturer to jobber, 
from jobber to dealer. Nor can money move in the reverse direction. 


Blockades never remove themselves. The answer is plain old- 
fashioned hard work—se//ing. ‘The retailer must be taught to se//. 


Dramatized Printed Matter will teach your dealers to sell—give 
them help at the point where they need it. Remove the blockade. 


Bert L. White Company 


Originators and Producers of 


“‘Dramatized Sales Helps’’ 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 
Office and Plant: 1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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or that business slipping. 


manager used the pruning shears with good effect. 


cleaning out the entire organization. 


[tdeals with the 


this time you will be interested in his observations. 


to the door of the Sales 
Manager’s off ¢. hand, 
apologetically, but with the light 


uncontrollable re 


EK came 
hat in 
of a great grief, an 
proach, in his pale, tired eyes 
And a right pathetic figure it was, too. 
At least, that my impre 
I sat back in a corner, 
saw the entire traged 
as dramatically as on a stage. 
lor i 
real 
And there, at the desk, sat a straight, 


Was 
watched 


y enacted, almos 


some reason, it 


trig young figure—a man whose hair was 
beginning to be tinged with white, but 


whose ene rely be p 
This man was 


famous one 


But before I ever met him, I ] heard 
ill reports of his methods. 
H « Was aS cold as ice. He ha 1 


heart! 
He hated 


Sometimes, I admit. 


Was a 


be complimented 
Business efficiency is no breeder o 


ffection. 


“Is It True, I’m Fired?” 


\nd there, at the door, timidly, stood 
*¢4+1 1] ] + 
a pale little old 1 n, in a sn »V { 


whose face was er: 


looked broken on the wheel 


ianagel 

“IT just wanted to know, Sit rid the 
little tired man, “if it was really true y 
had fired me | n’t belie t 1 int 
to hear it ( you, if y d 

“It’s true,’ is the blunt rey 

“But, why, why!” demanded the other 
“you can’t know what tl eans. I have 
been connected with the hous: r thirty 
five years [I came here as an fhce boy. 
I don’t know any other business. What 
can I tell my wife? She won’t understand. 
[ think it’s strange, sir—very strange.” 


And then, as [ watched, I saw an ex 


pression of sudden pity dawn on the 
bes les Mana er Ss ce 
The heart of him was comit to the 


Surtace. 


“Sorry, Brooks,” he went on, “it’s busi 


ness. You have it summ« one 
big word. We must get_y er men 
into the organization. But you have been 
given six months’ pay. That will seé 
you through until you get another job. 


That’s fair, isn’t it? 
“T can’t say that it is, sir.” said Brooks 
his 


his hat in 


crumpling ers. 
“Suppose YOU had worked at one job 
for the best of your life and then sup 
pose you were fired out, quick, just like 


that. I always thought I did what was 
expected of me. I hav: 
complaints.” 
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never heard any 
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| ontess th it my sympathies were all 
with Brooks It seemed cruel, as he 
told it. I hoped against hope, that my 
friend at the big desk could vindicate 
himself. 
\nd he DID! 
sil 5 the bool keepin y department 
bro ks ; he SKC ( 
“Yeo o 
“What did you say when we put it 
tnos¢ dding machines?” 
eB | they t no g d sir,’ flashed 
back the little ma ith the crumpled 
hat at ( the old way is the 
best . ( t be ( 1dding \- 
chines ry} re just 5. sir.” 
\r suddenly, [ KNEW! 
Here s the Swer. 
You Can’t Afford to Grow Old 
Phe er S- 2] é | 
ence the « Br still hurt, 
St ll ( S S 1 ré stice h Ving 
But he w ork with an addin 
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v Brooks Got His Walking Papers 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Bradstreet’s reports an increasing number of failures. 
Drastic remedies are alled for. 


by turns. I have offered prizes and 
played with the bonus idea. I have 
threatened and cajoled, all to no pur- 
pose. Whoever said that you can’t teach 
an old horse new tricks said a large and 
liberal mouthful. 

“The man Brooks is one of the great 
present problems of every business. He 
is the rust on the blade, the carbon in the 
cylinders, the part of the machine that 
does not function because it has long 
since become obsolete. Why do they 
say that the ‘big industry has no soul?’ 
I will tell you why: It is because the 
big industry finds it absolutely necessary 
as an act of self-preservation to elimi- 
nate the sob stuff and attend strictly to 
its kniting. 

“So often we hear the expression, as 
voiced by employees: “Oh, that corpor- 
ation has no soul. They take a man 
when he is young, grind him to bits on 
the two stones of nervous daily tension, 
and then, when he is old, they fire him 
out.’ 


“Yes, that’s what the wise ones do. 
There is no choice. They MUST. The 
thing is as inevitable as the stars. Senti- 
ment is a fine quality, but too much of it 
in business can do more damage than a 
wrecking crew. 

“There is just one solution. 
you will agree that the organization, the 
business itself, must be considered of 
more consequence than the individual. 
You can’t kill an industry that it has 
required generations to build, because 
the human units of it will not keep pace 
with the times. Business can’t be made 
an old folks home. That is why there 
is such a demand for YOUNG men and 
women today. They are pliable. You 
can shape them. They are adaptable— 
resilient to the buffer-like contacts of 
the game. More than that, these young 
people are CREATIVE. They them- 
selves originate new and more pro- 
gressive measures. 


“The solution I speak of is the new 
type of old employee. He must keep a 


theories. 
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oS booklet contains a thorough 

analysis of the House Organ based 
on an-investigation made by a member of 
The William Feather organization. 


Twenty-four pages of facts; no 


We will be glad to place a copy of 
this booklet in the hands of any executive 
who desires to know more about the House 
Organ as an advertising medium. 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY 


Syndicate House Magazines 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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I think 


young heart. He must keep up with the 
procession. He must be less stubborn, 
less resistant to innovation. 


“Nor is it always the small fry in an 
organization that runs to seed. Even 
more dangerous is the official who falls 
asleep at the switch, and is satisfied with 
the carpet-slipper methods of merchan- 
dising and manufacturing. The sword 
should fall on the necks of these self- 
satisfied and unprogressive gentlemen 
with as much force, as on the salaried 
employee. 

“A big city .is the place to study the 
truth of what I am telling you. New 
York is a vast open book, upon the 
pages of which more than one business 
tragedy is writ indelibly. The lessons 
there are doubly significant. I am think- 
ing of what was once the largest and 
the most popular department store in 
the metropolis. It was famous not alone 
locally, but throughout the United States. 
The volume of business done was in- 
credibly large. 


“This success was deserved. The mer- 
chandise was reliable and the sales force 
polite, alert, tactful. And so, for years 
and years the prestige lived and grew 
even more pronounced. The builders of 
this business created an Empire of Fair 
Dealing, foundationally right. There 
was no reason why it should not have 
kept that hold on public fancy and favor. 
And, finally, there came a turning point, 
marked off and charted by the ages of the 
men who had grown up with the organ- 
ization. Progress was in reverse gear. 
They commenced to slip, slowly, slowly. 


“Today, while still doing a modest 
business, the end is in sight. The old 
foundation is rotting. The prestige is 
acrumble. Other institutions are taking 
the trade—nibbling relentlessly at it. 


“T can best give you a reason for this, 
by repeating the comments of a friend 
who volunteered this information: ‘Yes, 
I like the old store and have dealt with 
them for years but the trouble is they 
are old fashioned. The things you buy 
there are good—I will not question that— 
but always a season or so behind the 
styles. And I get so out of humor with 
the sales people—all old men and women. 
They are impatient with you. And an- 
other thing—they do not keep a com- 
plete stock. So many times I have gone 
there and asked for this and that and 
they are “just out of it.” The other stores 
seem brighter, livelier. Every time I go 
to So-and-So’s I feel depressed—it’s a 
something in the air.’ 

“Most assuredly! People are quick to 
sense this changed atmosphere. It is 
characteristic of old customers that they 
do not stop dealing with a shop without 
giving it every benefit of the doubt— 
without passing over an amazing number 
of errors and shortcomings. Moreover, 
it is peculiarly true that although a cus- 
tomer may be seventy, he wants the store 
to stay young and the merchandise 
smartly modern. 

“T happen to know that in every de- 
partment of this one institution, t the peo- 
ple are of the old school. They are 
operating as they did thirty-five years 
ago. Yet it could have been saved. 
The foundation was almost invincible. 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Lets be frank about it— 


does your advertising sell 
your own salesmen— ? 


you ARE expecting your salesmen to make 
good. In addition to the merit of your 

article, your salesmen are told that they have 

national advertising to “back them up.” 


But have you shown them “wherein”? Too 
many advertisers rely upon alist of publications, 
some proofs of the advertising campaign, and a 
general talk on “pep.” 


This “in-one-ear-and-out-the-other” appeal to sales- 
men too often proves disappointing when the returns 
are in. 


There is a better way. It is a regular factor in 
Foley Service. We have demonstrated it to advertisers 
on a wide variety of products. 


Perhaps you would be interested in learning 
what it is. 


THE RICHARD A.FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, ixe- 


TERMINAL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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_ of Our Latest 
3 FOOD SURVEYS 


OR the last few months the Merchandizing Bureau of The Baltimore NEWS has 


devoted much time to food surveys in Baltimore. 


t 
Many brands of the different foods investigated are far below the average in dis- E 
tribution and sales. Others have attained a fair percentage but nothing like what could a 


be gotten out of a market as tremendously productive as Baltimore. 


Big possibilities await your product here The following best manifests the pulling 5 
power of The News: Baltimore contains 120,000 


if it is put across in the right way! MER- —— ; a 
homes; 90,000 of these are occupied by White 


CHANDISE it thoroughly and constantly sus- ‘mene 7 
sachs ‘ people who speak English, and out of its total 


ain your distributi ven to the extent of a z , ie ts 
tain your distribution, ¢ tc circulation of a little more than 100,000, The 


resident representative, Baltimore being of suff- NEWS sells 87,000 copies every afternoon in 
cient size and importance to justify such a course. Baltimore city. 
Simultaneously, ADVERTISE, and ad- So tar our food investigations have cov- | 


; , ‘ , ‘red Pork ; Jeans. Sal: a, ee 
vertise in a forceful, consistent way through ered Pork ind Beans, lad Dressings, Tomatc 
Catsups, Canned Food Products, Macaroni, Lard 


Baltimore’s great Associated Press afternoon ! ee tages te se 
Substitutes, Soluble Coffee, Spices, Vinegar, 


paper, The NEWS, for The NEWS wields a a — ‘ : dc Ge ' 
rate: ; leas, Coffees, Pancake Flour, Tapioca, Raisins, 
dealer influence, is invested with all the elements oe ; q 
Oats, Honey and Puddine. At present we are 
- 1 aka - ny Ne od res Z rane 2S > ° ; " = . . 
that make for reader interest and reaches the completing a comprehensive market analysis and 
home at a time when the food buyer is receptive survey of all brands of Oleomargarine and Nut 
to your message. Butter, both animal and vegetable fats. 
Our reports on these various foods are alive with intere sting data, such as names of brands on present market, per- 
centage of sales and distribution, activity ratings, reports of wholesalers and retailers, ete., ete., together 
with valuable information on the cost of newspaper advertising. If you are interested write us on your 
business stationery for a copy of whatever reports you desire. 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ : 
Eastern Representative oe L) Lrty Western Representative 
Tribune Bldg. 3 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
Ay 
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The Market for Electrical Products 


The Second of a Series of Market Surveys 
by Members of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


trical merchandise for 1920 will exceed 

$2,000,000,000. This excludes volume 
which does not pass through the estab- 
lished retail or wholesale avenue of dis- 
tribution. Out of this total $245,000,000 
will be done in fixtures, shades and re- 
flectors; $175,000,000 will be the mark 
reached by makers of automobile sup- 
plies, although this figure is based on a 
production of 7,000,000 cars which may 
be high when the actual figures are in. 
Other merchandise which will exceed the 
$100,000,000 sale mark are washing ma- 
chines, wire and lamp cord, incandescent 
lamps, electrical signs and displays, stor- 
age batteries (replacements only) and 
motors of 100 h. p. and under. The sale 
of such seemingly immaterial products as 
miniature lamps, farm lighting plants, 
wiring devices, and portable lamps, will 
approximate $50,000,000 for each item. 
So you see, the market for electrical mer- 
chandise is one of amazing proportions 
already, and no other market holds such 
promise for the future. 


I: IS estimated that the sales of elec- 


During the last few years a far-reach- 
ing change has taken place in the market- 
ing of electrical products which must be 
given consideration in any distribution 
plans in this field. We refer to the de- 
velopment of the contractor-dealer as a 
sales outlet. Credit for this change be- 
longs largely to William L. Goodwin. 
Goodwin grew up with the electrical in- 
dustry. He had risen from the ranks 
until in 1906 he was vice-president and 
general manager of the Pacific States 
Electric Company, doing a business of 
close to $4,000,000 a year—a big business 
in those days for an electrical jobber. 
He retired from business during that year 
to become an agriculturist—he was one 
of the organizers of the California fruit 


14,190,540 


UNWIRED HOMES 
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ras inactive in electrical 
circles until 1917 at which time he came 
to the realization that unless something 
radical was done the entire electrical 
business would degenerate into a min- 
strel show. It was not uncommon in 
1917 to see the public utility companies 
giving away appliances to the housewife, 
being satisfied with the profit from the 
sale of electricity occasioned by their 
use. A typical example was the Federal 
scheme put into effect in Chicago. 
Through this plan coupons were sold to 
merchants which were given away by 
him with purchases. When the house- 
wife had collected sufficient coupons she 
was entitled to select an electrical appli- 
ance from the premium book. While this, 
and similar plans, did much to solve the 
day load problem of the central station 
it demoralized the merchandising end of 
the electrical business. No contractor- 
dealer could afford to stock and sell arti- 
cles which were being sold at cost, and 
at less than cost, by the electric lighting 
company. Result—manufacturers of these 
products were thrown to a great extent 
on the tender mercies of the central sta- 
tion in the marketing of specialties. 


While it is true that the public utility 
companies did dispose of a great volume 
of such merchandise, and even went so 
far as to maintain specialty sales organ- 
izations for pushing merchandise, still it 
was at best make-shift distribution. And 
Mr. Goodwin aimed to correct this con- 
dition. His plan in a nut-shell provides 
for a campaign of education conducted 
principally through trade papers, trade 
organizations and other channels. to co- 
ordinate the various interests in the elec- 
trical industry and to bring them together 
in harmonious action, so that there may 
be established retail distribution of elec- 
trical materials at fair prices to the con- 
sumer, and at a fair profit to all parties 
taking part in the transaction. 


The basis ot the plan is: First—That 
each individual owes a responsibilitiy to 
the organization representing his branch 
of the industry. 

Second—That the organization owes a 
similar responsibility to its members. 

Third—That each organization repre- 
senting each branch of the industry owes 
a responsibility to all other organizations 
in the industry, all to the end that all 
problems may be discussed, having in 
view the interest of all, thereby provid- 
ing a basic plan for more adequately and 
efficiently serving the American public, 
resulting in an extension of the activities 
of our industry to the great undeveloped 
field before us. 

The aims of the plan are, to produce 
harmony and develop co-operation be- 
tween electrical manufacturers, central 
stations, jobbers and contractor-dealers. 

To produce greater efficiency in the 
distribution of manufactured products. 

To increase the per capita consumption 
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of electricity, apparatus, devices and sup- 
plies. 
To establish high-class electrical stores. 


To create a 
opinion. 


more favorable public 


So much for the plan. Now let us see 
what the plan has done for the industry 
and how it affects distribution in the 
electrical market. It has given the cen- 
tral station a new conception of its op- 
portunities. It has brought home to the 
public utility company the fact that the 
more dealers there are in their territory 
selling electrical appliances, the more 
current will be consumed. So they have 
practically stepped aside as competitors 
tc the contractor-dealer, and left him a 
clear field. Asa result there are between 
3,000 and 4,000 new retail establishments 
coming into the field every year. A 
large number of these new stores are op- 
erated by men who were heretofore do- 
ing purely an electrical wiring or con- 
tracting business. Now they are becom- 
ing merchants as well as contractors. 
They appreciate the need of going out 
after business. So, in many instances 
they employ salesmen to call on the 
homes in the community. Then again 
they are rapidly developing into adver- 
tisers. They run announcements in the 
local newspapers urging house-owners to 
install more electrical equipment. They 
are a potent force in spreading the gospel 
of “do it electrically.” As credit risks 
they rank third. Asa result the contrac- 
tor-dealer should be the pivot-point in 
your marketing plan. 


But you ask: “Admitting the growth 
of the electrical contractor-dealer and his 
possibilities as a distributing outlet, isn’t 
it true that the average consumer goes 


Wiring of t Homes 1 inUS, 
Nws/ 


$860,325000 
To be spent 
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to the.central station company for advice 
and supplies more than to the contractor- 
dealer?” In this connection the makers 
of Mazda lamps found upon investigation 
that the reverse.is true. The investiga- 
tion covered sixteen states, and 446 in- 
dustrial plants were questioned by dis- 
interested investigators. The concerns 
were picked at random. The results in- 
dicated that twenty-four per cent would 
go to the electrical retailer for advice on 
lighting or electrical problems; twenty 
per cent would go to the electrical jobber, 
thirteen per cent to the architect or en- 
gineer, nine per cent to the central sta- 
tion, seven per cent to their own electri- 
cian, six per cent to the lamp manufac- 
turer, six per cent to their own organiza- 
tion. From this it would seem that the 
jobber and the retailer practically domi- 
nate the electrical field. 

Carried forward by the whirlwind devel- 
opment in the retail field the jobber is wide 
awake to the opportunity that lies at his 


door, and is fast leaving behind his repu- 
tation as an order taker. Of course, there 
is still much room for improvement—we 
even find some manufacturers who do not 
care to intrust their distribution to the 
jobbers—but there can be no question 
as to the wisdom of employing the job- 
ber’s vast sales organization whenever 
possible. He is a good man to have on 
your side. Three years ago the business 
of the average jobber was 75 per cent 
industrial and 25 contractor-dealer. To- 
day the actual volume of industrial busi- 
ness has continued unchanged or in- 
creased, but now it constitutes only 25 
per cent of the business done by these 
same jobbers, the other 75 per cent being 
made up of increased contractor-dealer 
business. 

Another point of interest to the sales 
manager marketing an electrical product 
is the strides being taken in the educa- 
tion of the jobber’s salesmen. Some 
jobbers are instructing their salesmen to 


Color runs clear through. 
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-marketing campaign. 


first of all teach his dealers how to sell, 
and not to worry about orders. The prac- 
tical result of this policy has been that 
individual retailers are selling more mer- 
chandise than ever before, and the orders 
are coming in by mail to these jobbers in 
larger volume than was ever possible in 
the old days of order chasing. 

Of such importance is the jobber’s 
salesman in the successful marketing of 
an electrical specialty that many con- 
cerns are making him the pivot in their 
No less an astute 
organization than the Federal Miniature 
Lamp Division of the General Electric 
Company is spending a_ considerable 
amount of money to educate the jobber’s 
salesmen and to win them over to “G, 
E.” products. According to statistics 
furnished the U. S. War Industries Board 
in 1918 there were at that time 339 elec- 
trical jobbers, of which about half are 
in the jobber’s organization. These job- 
bers employ in the neighborhood of 4,000 
salesmen with gross sales amounting to 
$338,000,000. This figure has grown in 
the last two years due to increased prices 
and increased volume, so that it would 
be safe to estimate the total volume sold 
through jobbers today as being in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000,000 or one-half 
of the total estimated sales for the year 
on all lines. 

There is a tendency among jobbers to 
develop dual sales organizations of both 
“specialty” and “general line’ salesmen. 
During the war when little or no ‘gen- 
eral construction work was going on the 
sales of electrical construction material 
were small. Naturally the jobbers turned 
to sales of specialties. In the majority 
of cases, the general salesmen call on 
contractor-dealers selling them construc- 
tion materials. The dealer having con- 
struction work under way or planned 
knows about what he wants. The sales- 
man probably books an order for sockets, 
wires, switches, etc., that runs up into 
considerable money. He is inclined to 
be an order taker. After booking a big 
order for materials—the line of least re- 
sistance—he might mention something 
about “washing machines.” Primed with 
good material orders, however, he is not 
inclined to press for a sale. 

On the other hand, the specialty sales- 
man handles all specialties such as fans, 
household appliances, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, etc. A jobber will 
probably handle several lines of heating 
or cooking appliances and fans but on 
larger merchandise such as washing ma- 
chines, requiring considerable investment, 
he usually prefers exclusive rights. 

In this way, a jobber’s specialty sales- 
man, when selling an exclusive specialty 
is, of course, restricted to exclusive deal- 
ers. On non-exclusive lines, however, he 
can go after business aggressively. The 
contractor-dealer, a dealer, whose experi- 
ence and ability is mechanical rather than 
commercial needs considerable merchan- 
dising help and the jobber’s specialty 
salesman is much better equipped to help 
him than the general line salesman. 

The statistics in regard to the sales and 
activities of central stations are not avail- 
able beyond 1919. These figures, com- 
piled by the McGraw-Hill publications, 
are as follows: 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Making Haste Slowly 


A chunk of rosin seems as hard as glass. If you 
strike it with a sledge it will fracture like glass. And 
yet in time it will sort of melt down like molasses. 


Rosin is called a viscous substance, and while it 
would be impolite to call the public the same thing,— 
its action is something akin. 


Some advertisers have attempted, with the sudden 
application of a large advertising appropriation and 
sledge hammer messages, to change the public im- 
mediately in its habits. 


In despair, at the seemingly impenetrable and un- 
alterable character of our people, they have quit in 
disgust. 


Time is a wonderful element in national adver- 
tising. 
Not only is time an essential in the success of a 


new campaign; it is the chief asset of protection for 
an old campaign. 


Advertising space in the Butterick Publications ts 
Sor sale through accredited advertising agenctes 


Butterick— Publisher 


THE DELINEATOR THE DESIGNER 
($3.50 a Year) ($2.00 a Year) 
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Under the New Administration ? 


Will prices continue to slide 
off, or will they rise to a new 


high level? 


What effect will the election 
have on Christmas buying? 


How about wages? 


N } 
Babsons Reports 


Our Special Barometer, Letter just off the 
press, gives you the plain, unbiased facts on 
the present situation and forecasts conditions 
under the new administration. It contains 
information of vital importance to every 
manufacturer, merchant, wholesaler, jobber 
and retailer. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Letter and Bouklet — “‘Increasing Net 
Profits,” will be sent to interested executives, 
without charge. Clip out the Memo—now— 
and hand it to your secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin z39 
The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Orcanization of Business 
dvisers in the World 


Gees =CLIPOFF HERE ™ 


MEMO 


Write The Babson Statistical Organization, 


For Your 
Secretary 


Boston, Mass., as follows: 
copy of Bulletin 239, 

What’s Ahead Under 
the New Administration’, 
and booklet, “‘Increasing 


Net Profits’’, gratis. 
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What’s Ahead 


"SALES EXECUTIVE SEEKS 
NEW OPPORTUNITY 


A high grade sales executive 
who has developed some of the 
largest sales organizations in 
the United States, directed na- 
tional advertising campaigns 
and built nation-wide busi- 
nesses, is open for a connection. 
He is 42 years of age and has 
a coast-to-coast acquaintance 
among the mill supply, heavy 
hardware and hardware job- 
bing houses. His knowledge of 
the field is such that he can 
practically control the trade on 
any line with merit. 

He recently concluded the intro- 
duction of a hardware specialty, 
the success of which, if mentioned 
by name, would suggest the ability 
of the sales executive and the 
soundness of his sales planning. 
Unusual letters of commendation 
from previous employers can be 
furnished to concerns seeking his 
services. 

A discussion of his ability to fit 
into your organization ought to 
bring out some interesting infor- 
mation. He solicits correspond- 
ence from high grade concerns 
looking for constructive sales man- 
agement. 

Addres Box 1205, Sales Management 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, II. 
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Trade-Mark and Good-Will 
Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade mark, label 
infringements, etc. If possible, they will be answered in a forthcoming issue. Address: 
Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Redress for Imitation of Unregistered 
Names 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Our trade name has been 
imitated by a competitor. But because our name 
is a geographical word we have not been able to 
register it under the Trade-Mark Act of 1905. On 
the other hand our business is so new that we 
doubt our ability to prove (by damage done) a 
case of unfair competition under the common law. 
What are we to do?—B. T. 

Perhaps the Federal Trade Commission 
can afford you relief by issuance of an 
order requiring your rival to cease and 
desist from this particular form of flat- 
tery. The Trade Commission did this very 
thing only recently when a trailer under- 
took to use the brand name “Great Re- 
public” upon automobile tires in encroach- 
ment upon a long-established competitor’s 
brand and corporate name. 


The Wholesale Raid Upon Good Will 


San Diego, Calif.—One of our correspondents in 
South America writes us that the latest menace to 
good will in that quarter is found in wholesale or 
“blanket” appropriation of trade terms, such as 
“Service,” for use on various classes of merchan- 
dise. Is there any way to circumvent this? 
—S. D. F. Co. 

Proof of priority of use in each country 
where misappropriation is attempted is the 
only remedy open to the U. S. sales inter- 
est that has neglected to register abroad 
its trade-mark or trade name. The 
wholesale registration of which you speak 
is, indeed, a superoffense in trade-mark 
piracy. The trail of trouble that may re- 
sult is easily surmised when, as in a case 
in Uruguay recently, one individual made 
application for the registration of the word 
“Sterling” as applied to scores of different 
articles of merchandise. If he gets away 
with his project, virtually no goods bear- 
ing the mark “Sterling” can be imported 
into Uruguay without his consent. 


Use of the Family Name 


Madison, Wis.—My brother and myself are 


planning of putting a line of toilet preparations 
on the market under the name “Bassett Beauti- 
fiers.”” We are informed by our advertising agents 
that it would be unwise to use a family name. 
Would you please advise us through your trade- 
mark department on this point? J. B.S. & Co. 
Although the family or surname has 
many points of advantage over a purely 
descriptive term it leaves much to be de- 
sired as a trade name. If the surname is 
used as a mark in the form of a signature 
it is virtually assured of registration at 
Washington, but even such a signature is 
open to attack as is demonstrated in the 
famous Kellogg case of a few years back. 
In this case one of the Kellogg brothers 
employed the other to market for him 
certain food specialties which were pre- 
scribed at the former’s sanitarium. In 
the course of time the brother who was 
managing the food specialty end of the 
business bought from the other the for- 
mula and goodwill rights to Toasted 
Corn Flakes and began manufacturing 
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the product independently. The product 
was identified by the signature of the 
maker, and the advertising bore down on 
the signature. As the business of the 
brother who made the corn flakes in- 
creased through advertising he decided 
to put “trailers” on the market which 
would capitalize the overflow goodwill 
resulting from the advertising. This 
branching out was resented by the 
brother, who was still marketing a few 
food products under the Kellogg name, 
and when the Kellogg Corn Flake Com- 
pany put a bran on the market open war- 
fare resulted. The case came into the 
courts, and was decided in favor of the 
Toasted Corn Flake faction, largely be- 
cause it was shown that the millions of 
dollars which W. K. Kellogg had spent 
in advertising had given him certain 
goodwill rights which the doctor sought 
to appropriate in the marketing of his 
products. While this case is unusual it 
nevertheless shows how a split in an as- 
sociation of brothers is likely to involve 
complications when the family name is 
used. 


Brazilian Supreme Court 
Decision Affecting 


Registration of 
Trade-Marks 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is in receipt of a report dated 
October 5, 1920, from the assistant trade 
commissioner at Rio de Janeiro, in ref- 
erence to the decision of the Brazilian 
Supreme Court of October 2, which is 
of great importance to foreign trade- 
mark owners contemplating registration 
in Brazil. The decision recognizes the 
right of the Junta Commercial of Rio de 
Janeiro to refuse the registration of trade- 
marks deposited by the Juntas Com- 
mercies of the various Brazilian States, 
provided such trade-marks are found to 
be duplicates or imitations of trade- 
marks already registered. In the past, 
states Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Connell, it has often been the case that 
an American manufacturer of a_ well- 
known product, having spent fany years 
in producing an article and many millions 
of dollars in advertising throughout the 
world to make the product known, has 
duly registered his trade-mark at the 
board of trade in Rio de Janeiro. Some 
time afterwards the manufacturers may 
have received notice from a party in 
some other state in Brazil advising that 
he has registered the same trade-mark in 
his state and deposited it with the board 
of trade in Rio de Janeiro. 
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A Sales Manager's Encyclopedia ~~ ] 
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containing market information as- 
sembled from over 1,000 sources. 


How many BUYERS 


industry? 


answered in 


for your product? 


Do you know what the total horsepower of the industrial 
power plants of the country is? How many physicians are 
in practice? Who buys supplies for the school systems? 
What lines are the principal users of motor trucks? To 
what extent electrical current is being used in the oil 
These are some of the questions which are 


CRAIN’S MARKET DATA BOOK 
and DIRECTORY 


Market Information—Accurate 
Up-to-Date, Dependable 


It contains a complete analysis of every trade, profes- 
sion and industry, dealing with its size, buying power, 
number of buying units, buying methods, volume of 
business done, equipment and materials employed, re- 
lation to other lines, etc., etc. The Sales Manager 
or advertising man who is planning a campaign will 
find here just the industrial and vocational information 
that he requires, plus complete data regarding the 
class, trade and technical papers of this country. 


Complete Information About Trade 
and Technical Publications 


This will also be the first and only exclusive reference 
book containing a complete list of class, trade and tech- 
nical publications, arranged both alphabetically and by 
fields. Not only is mechanical information, including 


Send for it NOW—save $1.25 


417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
G. D. CRAIN, Publisher 


rates, given for every paper, but the exact data regard- 
ing the field covered, editorial service, etc., which are 
necessary to enable an intelligent appraisal of publica- 
tions to be made, are included, also. 


The work of compiling the vast amount of information 
which will be included in the first edition of Crain's 
Directory and Market Data Book has been practically 
completed, and the book is on the press; ready De- 
cember 20th. It is assured of a place of importance 
as a unique reference work for sales managers and 
advertising men. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT of 25% for 


orders placed now 
The price of the book is $5.00. A special discount of 25 per 


cent is offered for orders placed in advance of publication. Send 
no money, but merely indicate your desire to receive the book, and 
your order will be filled immediately on publication at the special 
rate of $3.75. This offer will expire automatically with the pub- 
lication of Crain's Directory and Market Data Book. 


: Crain's Market Data Book and Directory 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
| Gentlemen: 


C e 9 M k D B k d Di : _ Please enter my order for Crain's Market Data Book. In accordance 
rains Market Data book and Directory — it you mpmbbens cfs | pm tees dicount of 2) pec 
! only $3.75. if ron not satishied with Crain's Market Data Book, I can 
‘return it within five days after receipt and you will refund my money. 
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dions are Lead 


| Around the World — 


‘husands and tens of thousands 


a dye plant in Germany 
letters from every country aiemnamieens 
of the world pour into the a telephone company in Guba 


an electric lamp works in Italy 


McGRAW-HILL office. 


and so on, hundreds upon hundreds, 


Whom are they from? They come from every corner of the globe. 
from engineers and industrial execu- 
i tives of every nation. They come 
from the builders, the financiers, the 
directors of industry, the world’s con- 
structive minds, the leaders in its work 
—the buyers of material and machinery 
essential to production and progress. 
i] Flowing to the ends of the earth is the 
iq Here are letters from tide of influence exerted by McGRAW- 
HILL publications, carrying to the dis- 
a machine shop in Belgium tant fields of foreign lands the story of 
an iron foundry in Spain American engineering and industrial 


a burlap mill in Calcutta : : 
ractice and equipment, 
an oil refinery in Roumania P seated 


a technical school in China A d ly *el h d 
a construction camp in Java pproximately *eleven thousand cop- 


G; an industrial library in Brussels ies of McGRAW-HILL publications 
“ an ‘“‘American” garage in Brazil regularly reach our readers outside of 


Subscriptions, renewals, editorial con- 
tributions and comment, requests for 
names and manufacturers, technical 
information—and a myriad other re- 
quests—comprise the contents of these 
letters. 


4 : a sugar mill in New Zealand  . the United States and Canada. 
4 j a diamond mine in Africa i. 
a tin smelter in England *This figure does not include any part of the circulation 


of Ingenieria Internacional—read by 15,000 engineers and 


J 4 
a tannery in Argentina executives in all Spanish-reading countries. 


MeGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


“gi Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
— New York 


Ny Coal Age American Machinist 

Electrical World Engineering News-Record 

aaa Journal of Electricity Ingenieria Internacional 
Electrical Merchandising Engineering & Mining Journal 


Electrical Railway Journal Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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Baltimore SecondIn 
Shipping Board Tonnage | 


@ During the fiscal year ended June joth, 1920, | 
Baltimore ranked second among American ports : 
in volume of shipping handled by vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board. Baltimore 


Qa = fa fr” = w —_—— a 


handled 2,065,465 tons, arriving and departing 
in Shipping Board vessels. | ; 
@ 1,608,179 tons were exported from Baltimore | h 
during the fiscal year in Shipping Board vessels. | : 
Imports received at Baltimore amounted to | t 
457,286 tons. ! 
@ In export trade Baltimore surpassed even : 
San Francisco, the gateway to the Pacific, } 
and Philadelphia and Norfolk on the Atlantic ( 
coast. 
@ Just another example of the steady growth 
of the great Baltimore market. Write our , 
Service Department for additional data and 
proof that 
Everything In Baltimore i, 
Revolves Around | &§ : 
THE SUN Ze 
Morning Evening Sunday | . 0 
| a 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN | 0 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago | : 
b 
QO 
t 
P 
c 
s 
v 
| 0 
n 
| . 
a 
b 
Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ r 
—They Say “Sunpaper” : 
: 
P 
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Why I Don’t Believe in Sales 
Management by Committee 


By a Veteran Sales Chief 


The writer of this article has had fifteen years’ experience as a sales 
executive, the last nine of which he spent with a concern whose sales force 


is managed by a committee. 


We asked him what, in the light of his expe- 


rience, was his opinion of committee management. To our surprise his reply, 
as you will see from reading the following article, is quite the reverse to 


what you would expect. 


The article is none the less valuable, coming as it 


does, at a time when so many concerns are revamping their sales organizations. 


maintain my anonymity I can speak 

freely and while I admit at the out- 
set that I am against the system of 
handling sales management through a 
Committee I realize that there are sev- 
eral big companies who do use the Com- 
mittee system of management most suc- 
cessfully. 

In reading a copy of a printing publi- 
cation which our advertising manager 
handed me a few weeks ago I came 
across an article, the title of which I do 
not recall, but which contained one of 
the finest sum-ups of the committee sys- 
tem of sales management, or handling 
anything else through a committee, that 
I have ever read. It was a statement 
which the writer attributed to Charles 
Piez, former chairman of the Shipping 
Corporation for the Government. Mr. 
Piez, the quotation read, said: “It is a 
good thing the ten commandments were 
not sent to a committee for a report, for 
had they been, they would never have 
been ‘reported out.’” 


And that epitomizes my personal ideas 
on the subject of using the Committee 
System in handling sales management 
problems. 


Yet I must instantly take it back; there 
is one form of committee managing for 
which I am very strong, and is when the 
committee is A COMMITTEE OF 
ONE! 


G ain your Editor has agreed to 


What Organization Is 


Sales management is a problem not 
only in handling men, but codrdinating 
activities. The successful business is first 
of all a successful sales organization. 
Then someone older even than myself 
has said that a successful organization or 
business was but the lengthened shadow 
of a man. Note the philosopher, for 
that is what he was, be he a writer of 
poetry or prose, did not say that a suc- 
cessful organization was the lengthened 
shadow of MEN. 

But let me be specific. 


In one organization, the best I ever 
worked, there was just “one boss,” just 
one man; he was head, his title does not 
Matter, it was not president, or general 
manager. He was inclined to be auto- 
cratic as I looked upon it those years 
ago when I got my training under him, 
but I gleefully watched how we ran 
rings around several larger and sup- 
Posed to be more important organiza- 
tions in that industry. As a stripling 
and that I was those years and years 
ago, I could not understand why the 
Pygmy David Manufacturing Company 
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with which I was connected stood a 
chance against the Goliath Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, which was the leading 
competitor. 

In after years I was to learn why. 
The Goliath was managed “in confer- 
ence,” by committees. While they 
chewed cigars and sawed ether, our 
“boss” would put through an order and 
it was done. 


Practically speaking, the entire com- 
pany, though it had a large number of 
branches and hundreds of salesmen, 
moved as one man. It was successful 
then, has been so all during the years 
that followed, and stands in the fore- 
front today with more than double the 
output it had when I was with it. 


Breeds “Buck Passing” 


Since that time it has with two ex- 
ceptions been my good fortune, from the 
angle of writing this article, or mis- 
fortune from the angle of personal 
wishes, to be connected with four or five 
of the country’s leading industrial giants 
and near-giants, all of whom are “Com- 
mittee managed” and several of which 
were managed on the committee basis 
from sales management especially. 

“Why are you against the committee 
idea?” you ask. 

“Because it breeds the greatest of all 
business crimes, ‘passing the buck,’ be- 
cause it is the cause of more internal 
politics than any other single thing in big 
business, because after all initiative grows 
only through use and no one ever heard 
of initiative being bred in a committee 
meeting,” is my reply. 

I will go further than that. I ask you 
to tell me of a single committee which 
you know of in any philanthropic or 
other organization which was successful 
except as one individual upon that com- 
mittee was in fact the committee. Have 
you ever been on a committee when one 
man did not do the work, whatever it 
was, and the rest “signed” their names, 
or voted “yea” when a vote was called 
for? 


Why? Because after all those com- 
mittees are working for glory. They 
may be choosing a new parson for the 
Second Baptist Church, or trying to sell 
the Salvation Army to Sapulpa, Okla., 
but in any event, the only incentive that 
the individual has is pride, and in almost 
every case only one man on the com- 
mittee, usually the chairman, gets imbued 
with the spirit of accomplishment and 
the thing is done. 


Go over a list of your friends and ac- 
quaintances and see how many of them 
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will work like Trojans for anything when 
they are chairman or leader of a meet- 
ing, but if reduced to ranks will piddle 
along? 

In business, as I see it, big business is 
but an enlargement of a small business, 
and the small business is highly success- 
ful, especially from the sales manage- 
ment angle, only when the business has 
a PERSONALITY, and that means an 
INDIVIDUAL. 


Did you ever hear of A COMMITTEE 
becoming a famous personality? Or of 
A COMMITTEE making a hit as a 
speaker, or managing a ball team, or, to 
put it the other way, name any committee 
where more than one man worked which 
was admittedly a real outstanding suc- 
cess? 

I have voiced these opinions before, 
and I usually get back, “Oh, you are too 
individualistic; you want a ball team 
composed entirely of Ty Cobbs”; which 
is sophistry, gentlemen. Go back and 
re-read all that I have said. I have not 
talked about “privates,” I have talked 
about MANAGERS. My argument is 
against the committee idea in sales man- 
agement. 


Every 100 per cent successful sales 
organization that I ever saw or was con- 
nected with was but the lengthened 
shadow of some individual man, in a 
few cases that man chooses to cloak his 
personality with a so-called “Committee,” 
but how many guesses do you need to 
know who is THE man behind any one 
of a dozen highly successful sales or- 
ganizations in America? For safety’s 
sake and to avoid personalities, I shall 
not mention any firm, but just think of 
the one sales organization which is 
looked upon as America’s leading sales 
organization and whether his title be 
sales manager or something else, what 
comes to your mind, the committee they 
are supposed to have or their—I almost 
let his title slip out. 


Did You Ever Hear of This? 


Now for the next point, company poli- 
tics. In fact, to my mind, this is the 
principal drawback to committee man- 
agement, especially of sales forces. 
Salesmen are intensely human and they 
almost invariably have personalities. 
You never heard of a Committee of 
Three Pickle Salesmen from H. J. Heinz 
Company going to call on any grocer 
as a regular thing, did you? Well, you 
put a committee in charge of sales man- 
agement and what does the salesman 
and salesmen start to do? He does just 
what his training has taught him to do, 
he starts to find out which man on that 
committee (which in the salesman’s mind 
becomes one of the “hard nuts” to crack) 
is THE man. Salesman Jones belongs 
to the Rotary, Smith to the Kiwanis and 
Brown to Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. They all come to the 
home office, and they immediately try to 
find out which members of the commit- 
tee belong to their lodge. 


Take the average sales management 
committee, and who composes it? Well, 
as a rule, the sales manager, advertising 
manager, and someone representing the 
general management. One of these men 
sees MEN, the other sees MASS ap- 
peals, the third MONEY, MATERIALS 
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and MERCHANDISE, the last not in 


terms of selling. It is but human for 
every one of these three men to think 
of their own pet hobbies and wishes first. 
We are all inherently selfish. 


All right, Jack Spratt, the new adver- 
tising manager—the word “new” and 
advertising manager are as inseparably 
connected it seems as the Gold Dust 
twins—wants to sell his idea, or the 
agency who put him there idea, of adver- 
tising. So he begins, mentally, all too 
often actually, to pair off with certain 
of the salesmen who see things HIS way. 
Before anyone knows it, Spratt, the. ad- 
vertising man, and the Sales Manager are 
lining up for a fight, when they should 
be lining up to sell the Pink Pills or 
the Red Ribbons, or Carmine Candy, or 
whatever it is that they are supposed to 
sell. 


The man who represents the manage- 
ment looks on and some of the salesmen 
line up with him, and before anyone 
realizes it the fat is in the fire—the com- 
mittee is playing politics. 

Now purposely I have kept the com- 
mittee down to three to save words and 
time, but if you have a committee of five 
you just add that much more fat to be 
fuel for the flames of politics. 

In some cases the advertising agency 
man is on the sales committee, in which 
event it is good-night for the advertising 
manager unless he lines up 100 per cent 
to be the rubber stamp of the agency— 
and I speak from knowledge. I could 
name scores who are today high in the 
ranks of advertisingdom who have at 
some time or another been into this very 


situation and come cropper, another rea- 
son why “new” and the A. M. are so 
close friends, but I digress, the advertis- 
ing man is well able to speak for himself. 

“Is your grouch about over?” testily 
remarks the man who would be the first 
one to ask the cost of a campaign in a 
conference. 

I have no grouch, the business world 
has treated me royally well in many 
ways, for quite often, though I blush to 
admit it, even indirectly, I have been the 
paid agitator, as it were. What are the 
extra two men on the committee for (in 
a committee of three) except to find fault 
with what the other one is doing? If 
they O.K. everything that the other one 
does, why the committee? Why the 
extra two men’s time wasted? 


“But what would you have us do?” 
insists our persistent friend. 


“Do,” let me reply emphatically, “make 
your sales manager the real MANAGER 
of your sales. The good old dictionary 
definition is good enough for me, though 
perhaps my gray hairs make me con- 
servative. The Standard before me de- 
fines manage as “to carry out by action, 
effort, or skill of any kind.” 

Make the sales manager responsible 
for the sales and let him delegate to 
others what powers he wishes to dele- 
gate, but don’t expect him to go into a 
stuffy office with a man from manufac- 
turing, advertising, general management, 
and several other departments of the 
business and expect him to run his set 
of human mechanisms, salesmen, by rules 
laid down by that committee. 


Then, too, think of the saying. I know 


of one firm where daily committee meet- 
ings were the rule, with from five to 
fifteen men present at every meeting, 
The cigars alone cost from 50 cents to 
$1.50 a meeting, even if it were only a 
short one. And what was the result? 
The one man who was of the dominat- 
ing type, his title was marketing man- 
ager, told the rest what they should 
agree and they agreed. He failed. His 
successor took almost the same crowd 
and that man is one of the surprising 
successes at sales management of the 
last few years. How? He instantly cut 
out all committee meetings. He put re- 
sponsibility upon individuals and not 
committees, required action and not meet- 
ings, and he got results. 


How often you hear salesmen say: 
“I'd like to do that for you, Mr. Cus- 
tomer, but you see we have to put it up 
to a committee in our Sales Department, 
and——” and and meanwhile the sales- 
man of the small David Manufacturing 
Company, who can get action by getting 
his boss on the phone, has granted the 
request. 


I repeat, I am “agin” all committees 
except Committees of One! That is, from 
the one subject I have spent a life-time 
at, sales management. 


“I am.very glad to have the opportunity 
to congratulate you on the splendid prog- 
ress made by your organization. I can 
assure you that the service rendered by 
The Dartnell Corporation is invaluable to 
sales managers and others engaged in the 
work of promoting sales.”—E. S. Dickens, 
Sales and Adv. Mgr., O’Brien Varnish Co. 
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DISPLAY 
SAMPLES 
QUICKLY 
ATTRACTIVELY 


EVERYTHING ‘IN SAMPLE CASES > 
KNICKERBOCKER “MADE RIGHT” 


The kind that bring BIGGER, BETTER ORDERS 
and more of them 


REAL 
QUALITY 
GRIPS 


IN STOCK OR MADE TO — 


No. 22 
Write for Catalogue 58 showing hundreds of styles | 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 


| 
| 
Specialists and Original Designers | 
*‘MADE-RIGHT’’ Sample Cases, Bags, Portfolios, etc. | 

| 


Clinton & Fulton Sts. Chicago, IIL. 


No. 116 | 


CARRY | 
SAMPLES 
COMPACTLY | 
CONVENIENTLY ~ 
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The Doom of the 
Hand-picked Malling List 


OW long would it take you to pick out of your present mailing list all customers 
located in Indiana and Ohio, with credit limits between $500 and $1000, who bought 

in April, who had not reordered by September and who sell no competing line? Some job! 
To hand-pick such a list from the ordinary, cumbersome card or ledger record would 
take so long that the information would be worthless when it was compiled. And, in the 
meantime, you might have lost an opportunity to make a special timely offer to your 
customers. Often the inflexibility of a mailing list stands in the way of quick action and 
quick profit. 
The Findex system dooms the hand-picked mailing list. With this device, a selection 
of prospects or customers, no matter how complicated, is but a matter of minutes. Selec- 
tions may be made from a single file, that to secure by any other method would require 
extraordinarily complicated multi-indexing. 
With the Findex system it is absolutely impossible to fail to get all of the information 
recorded. The card containing the information will automatically appear regardless of 
where it is placed in the file. 


Findex Selects Live Prospects 


Findex enables you to pick out live prospects because you can 

instantly ascertain the vital facts about them. Your own data can 

tell you to whom your proposition is most attractive. Why keep on 

sending direct mail matter to the whole list when it may appeal to 

only a group? Why not eliminate “dead ones,” “doubtful ones,” or 

“not-in-the-buying-range ones” and actually use known facts in pre- 

San Francisco paring and mailing literature. Findex will get these facts for you, 

Avery Company and will point the way to savings in printing, postage, labor, and cost 
Peoria, Ill. . ag — dated d L inf ; 

a ae index is an automatic indexing, cataloging and general information 

es filing system which supplants all of the old, cumbersome cross-index- 

ame ‘ ing systems. It is a semi-mechanical, automatic card file which will 

ae eee produce any desired information which is contained on the cards 

Bureau of War Risk In- therein, irrespective of the crossing and re-crossing of the information 

surance sought. 


Washington, D. C. EASY TO USE 


California Barrel Com- 
pany San Francisco Any bright girl can learn to use 
Findex in a few hours. There is 


Variously Used by 


American Tel. & Tel. 
Co. New York City 


Anglo & London Paris 
National Bank 


Central Warehouse 


Lumber Co. ; 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany Philadelphia 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 
Bartlesville 
Federal Reserve Bank 
San Francisco 
Independence Bureau 
Philadelphia 
Industrial Accident 
Commission 
San Francisco 
LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity Chicago, IIl. 
Mercantile National 
Bank San Francisco 
New York University 
School of Commerce 
New York City 
Pacific Mills, Ltd. 
Ocean Falls, B. C. 
Pacific Steamship Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle Hardware Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 


nothing to get out of order. No 
mechanism, no repairs. 

If you keep stock records, real 
estate listings and descriptions, 
personnel records, prospect or cus- 
tomer lists, salesmen’s records or 
any data which now requires cross- 
indexing, Findex will prove invalu- 
able. It will cut down the endless 
detail of posting and filing, and 
tedious hand-picking of lists, and 
will enable you to get important 
facts instantly. 

Full information gladly sent upon 
request. 


The Findex Company 


Woolworth Building, New York 


Have your stenographer clip and mail coupon below 


Findex Company, Woolworth Building, New York. 


Please send me full detailed information on Findex. 
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Sales Forces in U.S. 


2919 
Traveling Salesme 


nN 


204,058, at 


317.811 


House to House 
peddlers 


Central stations who— 


Total number of central stations. .5543 
Do electric: WiFtOe « « .as.0s00%06 000% 1577 
Retail Electrical Appliances...... 3110 
Have day: Service: sinsccesns. sees 3813 
Towns controlled by holding 
SQINNANIES. 4. sscanesen weenie ones 1193 
Holding Gompanies. ......22.22 90 


Analysis of central station income: 


Merchandise Total 
Income Income 
1907 -$ 6,000,000 $ 176,000,000 
WONS.: Stuiecone 15,000,000 302,000,000 
1927 82 ccc e2 ZOODOO0 527,000,000 


In addition to the purely electrical job- 
ber, we find that a considerable volume 

f electrical merchandise is being sold by 
the so-called hardware jobber. The hard- 
ware jobber, however, is not organized to 
give a manufacturer the service that he 
should have to put over successfully an 


electric specialty and it is the expe- 
rience of manufacturers interviewed by 
us that comparatively few electrical 


products marketed through the hardware 
trade have gone over big. Nevertheless 
the field has possibilities, especially for 
products that sell themselves, such as 
pocket flashers, dry batteries, bells, etc. 

In utilizing. the hardware trade as an 
outlet the jobber is all-important. It is 
estimated that 90 per cent of hardware 
distribution is through hardware jobbers. 
There are said to be 650 jobbers employ- 
ing about 8,000 salesmen. These jobbers 
serve approximately 30,000 stores selling 
hardware items. There are 19,000 ex- 
clusive hardware stores. It is difficult, 
however, to arrive at any figure as to 
how many jobbers and how many deal- 
ers there are in the hardware trade be- 
cause there are so many retailers doing a 
jobbing business. 

Looking forward into the future of the 
electrical market one sees a field of un- 
limited opportunities, a field that has not 
yet had its surface scratched in spite of 
the fact that nearly $2,000,000,000 of busi- 
ness will be done in this market this year. 
“The Electrical World” is authority for 
the statement that: 
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“The central stations of the country 
cover at the present time territory popu- 
lated by 62,023,400 people, or about 57.3 
per cent of the total population of the 


United States. Of this population within 
reach of central station service, about 
55.8 per cent live in electrically lighted 
houses. Of the total population of the 
country, however, only 33,008,500, or 30.7 
per cent, are enjoying the benefits of 
electricity in their homes. There is a 
total of 6,291,160 houses wired for elec- 
tricity, of which 48.0 per cent are in the 
Central States. California ranks first in 
number of houses wired per capita with 
79 per cent, while Mississippi ranks low- 
est with only 8.4 per cent. The total 
number of stores wired was determined 
to be 1,459,169. 

“Other estimates of this nature have 
been made in the last few years. In 1915 
it was estimated that not more than 10 
per cent of the residences of the country 
were connected with central stations. 
The same year the National Electric 
Light Association conducted a survey in 
which returns from more than 100 cities 
of a population of 5,000 or less, taken at 
random from all parts of the country, 
indicated that 58 per cent of the houses 
in these cities were wired. In cities 
ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 the per- 
centage was 54, and thirty-two cities with 
a population of more than 10,000 or less 
than 20,000 showed that 60 per cent of 
the houses were wired.” 

The figures compiled by McGraw-Hill, 
based on estimates submitted by over 
5,000 central stations, show the distribu- 
tion of electrically wired homes as fol- 


lows: 
Homes Homes 
States— tobe Wired Wired 
Middle Atlantic....2,781,730 1,614,770 
East Central .2,635,100 1,580,900 
West No. Central. .1,876,000 818,400 
West South Central.1,870,800 372,700 
South Atlantic . 1,766,800 338,200 
East South Central .1,679,300 232,700 
New England ..... 634,950 644,050 
Mountain ¢....0<60- 489,260 311,440 
PACING aia ccasceninsicts 439,500 841,000 


It will be observed from these figures 
that the predominance of electrically 
lighted homes are in the urban districts. 
This is only natural. But there is a de- 
cided tendency on the part of capital to 
utilize water-power for the generation of 
electrical current and as a result thou- 
sands of farms which heretofore had no 
access to electric light and power now 
have it at their gates. 

The farmer, too, is becoming convinced 
that electricity offers him light, running 
water, labor-saving devices and sanita- 
tion at small cost. Thus the farm fur- 
nishes a field of no small proportions for 
electrical development in the future. 
Farmers as a whole are financially able 
to install electrical appliances in their 
houses and barns, but they have not as 
yet been fully educated into the advan- 
tages of electric service. 

Three ways are open to the farmer to 
get electric service: (1) Direct from a 
central-station transmission line; (2) by 
a small private plant run by a gasoline 
engine; (3) by a small private plant run 
by water power. In order that an idea 
might be obtained of the present develop- 
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ment of the farm-plant industry extensive 
correspondence was undertaken in con- 
nection with the present survey. From 
various sources actual data and estimates 
have been obtained covering the distri- 
bution of farm plants of various makes 
througout the country. While the estj- 
mates varied over wide ranges, the con- 
sensus of opinion is that there were about 
340,000 farm plants in the United States 
at the present time, and that from 100.000 
to 110,000 plants will be sold during 1920, 

While there are about 6,400,000 farms 
in the nation, yet only about two-thirds 
of them can be considered prospects for 
farm-lighting plants, on account of their 
small size, their unproductiveness or the 
personality of the farmer. 

Farm lighting opens up a field involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars. At an 
average rate of $500 for each plant, the 
iarm-lighting business of 1920 will amount 
to $50,000,000 or $55,000,000. This does 
not include accessories and appliances, 
The installation of lighting plants on the 
farm will mean the installation of sani- 
tary plumbing fixtures, water-supply 
equipment and up-to-date heating appa- 
ratus. The servant problem is especially 
serious on the farm, and the farmer’s 
wife will find a way to obtain various 
household labor-saving devices once the 
electric service to operate them is avail- 
able. 


One of the primary causes of slow 
progress in introducing complete electric 
service in the homes of some sections of 
the country is the existence of odd fre- 
quencies and odd voltages of central- 
station service; that is residence service 
at other than 60 cycles and 110 volts. 
Most small household devices are de- 
signed for standard ratings. Numerous 
plants of other than 60 cycle frequency 


are located in northern New York, IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Michigan; Califor- 
nia possesses a considerable number, 


Many of these are old plants of small 
rating, operated under conditions that do 
not warrant new or rehabilitated installa- 
tions. As transmission networks are ex- 
tended these plants will gradually be 
eliminated or taken over and their serv- 
ice standardized. 


Merchandise Distribution 
in U.S. 


42,293 
Wholesalers 


790,886 
Retailers 
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How Sales and* Advertising 
Managers can get 
“Consumer Demand” in 


é% NW A ARS iS 4 
Re CS, «ass . 7 
| a Philadel p hia 
1€ ‘ —_ - 7 


¢ Getting things on the dealers’ shelves is not nearly so 
" hard as getting them off the shelves and into the hands 
: of the consumer. 

— General publicity is good in a general way, but to get specific 
. ae results such as moving goods and turning them into cash for the 


dealer and yourself, be specific in your advertising. 


To get adequate distribution, to get ultimate consumer de- 
- ae mand, decide on the market you want, then concentrate your 
» energies there. 


For instance: Philadelphia is the third largest market in the 
United States. In Philadelphia nearly every dealer and every 
Ory e 99 
consumer reads ** The Bulletin. 


4 + a 
- Dominate Philadelphia 
| Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “‘nearly everybody’’ reads— 


‘The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for the six months ending 
October 1, 1920, as per U. S. Post Office report: 


Philadelphia 488 9 151 


nearly everybody 


reads the copies a day 


Bulletin No prize premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating circulation have 
ever been used by The Bulletin. 

The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond the highest point ever attained by a 
daily newspaper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the 
United States. 
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The Shotwell Ruling 


(Continued from page 132) 


jobbers. But, withal, the Cleveland Com- 
pany is staunch in allegiance to this 
stimulus, although, as it happens, the 
wholesale grocery field is one of the few 
in which the wholesalers have, by trade 
association action, gone on record as op- 
posed to prize and premium reward for 
jobber salesmen. 

It has been the practice of the Cleve- 
land Company to give to the salesman 
who sells 75 or more cases of “Golden 
Age” products, a Parker fountain pen, a 
Gillette razor, or a collapsible razor. 
The salesman who sells 250 cases gets a 
32-piece oak finish chest with Oneida 
Community Reliance Plate. As a reward 
for the sale of 500 cases or more there 
is bestowed upon the salesman a 48-piece 
mahogany gift chest with Oneida Com- 
munity plate in the Adam design, or a 
Hamilton watch. The salesman who 
turns the corner with sales of 1,000 cases 
draws down a mahogany chest with 72 
pieces of Oneida Community plate, the 
selling price of which in retail shops is 
$100. In making its offers the Cleveland 
Company pointedly warned the salesmen 
against any depreciation of or attacks 
upon the products of any competitors 
and the whole proposition has been car- 
ried on with not merely the knowledge 
but the co-operation of the jobbers whose 
salesmen have been enlisted, these job- 
bers having furnished to the prize-giver 
lists of their salesmen in order that offers 
might be communicated direct. 

For all that the premium offers were 
not secret and for all that the Sales Di- 
rector of the Cleveland Company insisted 
that the only object was to increase sales 
without inducing any breach of contract 
by salesmen, the Trade Commission has 
mustered a deal of evidence to show that 
the actual effect was to play hob with 
the sales of competitors who did not 
give premiums. When solicited by a Cin- 
cinnati manufacturer a Louisville jobber 
declared that his salesmen were working 
on the Cleveland Company’s premium 
proposition and that it was therefore use- 
less to try to get in on the trade. A 
Minneapolis jobber refused outright to 
take on a rival line during one of the pre- 
mium campaigns. The sales manager of 
the Skinner Macaroni Company of Oma- 
ha, Neb., encountered one jobber’s sales- 
men who was so engrossed in the Cleve- 
land premium plan that he declared that 
he was not trying to get any orders for 
Skinner products and was, moreover, re- 
fusing to take such orders unless he was 
absolutely forced to write them. The 
sales situation in this quarter has, the 
Trade Commission finds, been even more 
tense since the offer of prizes above 
enumerated has been supplemented by a 
Straight premium to salesmen of ten 
cents a case, ” 

As a side issue in the impending show- 
down, there will come in for analysis as 
to legitimacy in sales practice, the plan 
whereby the sales department of a manu- 
facturing concern gives dinners on a 
large scale to jobbers’ salesmen who 
handle the product. The sales director 
of the Cleveland Macaroni Company 
claims that such dinners are given merely 
to make the people in the trade ac- 
quainted with one another. 
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Keeping in Touch With 500 Salesmen 
G 


By C. W. Lee 


undreds of Selling Ideas! 


No sales library is complete without Volume Two of Sales 


Management Magazine. 


that “‘stale”’ 
equalled at any price. 


Over 500 pages brimful of suggestions, 
ideas and data for the sales worker. 


An excellent antidote for 


feeling. A book of experience that cannot be 


Typical Articles in This Big Volume 


‘Our New Plan for Paying Salesmen.” 

‘Keeping Sales Analysis Records by Ma- 
chinery.”’ | 

“A Catalogue Follow-Up that Pulled 25 Per 
Cent Replies.” 

*“When Selesmen Have Difficulty with New 
Territories”’ 

“Why Some Expert Customers Don’t Come 
Back.”’ 

“How I Meet Price Interruptions.” 

“Three Letters That Closed 33 Per Cent 
Inquiries.’ 
wa Heath & Milligan Cut Territories in 


a 
- “How United Drug Staged a Sales Conven- 
ion. 
“The Patent Infringement Swashbuckler.” 
“Making the Buyer Want It.” 
“Is the Ford the Best Car for Salesmen?”’ 
“How to Go After Mexican Business.” 
, Handling Price in Selling a Quality Arti- 
cle. ‘ 
“Why We Set Sales Tasks for Our Men.” 
0 A Bonus Plan That Increased Sales 142 Per 
ent. 
“Closing the Sale with One Letter.” 
“The Problem of the Tail-Ender.”’ 
“If I Were a District Sales Manager.” 
“Four Times the Business from the Same 
Territory.”’ 
“How We Made Over Our Sales Force.” 


Price $6.00 


“Protecting Sales Literature from Idea Pi- 
rates.”’ 

“Two of my Best Sales Letters.” 

‘*How Ingersoll Increased Sales Per Capita.”’ 

*“When Salesmen are careless About Answer- 
ing Letters.” 


a the Buyer Thinks He Knows It 


“How We Abolished Drawing Accounts.” 
‘Four Times as Many Calls by Salesmen.”’ 
“The Buyer Who [sn’t Interested.”’ 
“How National Cash Builds a Sales Conven- 
tion.”’ : 
“Building a $27,000,000 in Seven Years.”’ 
‘“Where to Get Fresh Sales Ideas.”’ 
“Before You Send a Man to England.” 
“What I Expect From My Branch Man- 
agers.” 
“How One Concern Divides Its Advertis- 
ing.”’ 
Frhe Critical Buyer Who Likes to Argue.” 
“Saturday Afternoon, and Nothing to Do.”’ 
“*Are Salermen Underpaid?”’ 
“The Hooa Plan of Working a Sales Terri- 
tory.” 
“Twenty Questions We Asked Our Sales- 


“Should Salesmen Get Commission on Mail 


Orders?”’ 
“Keeping the Sales Force on Its Toes.” etc., 
ete. 


on Approval 


The book is heavily bound ia buckram, lettered in gold. The 


edition is limited 


to 100 copies, most of which have already been 


sold. To make sure of a copy for your library, order now. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


Publishers to Sales Managers 


1801 Leland Avenue, 


- Chicago, Ill. 
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TESTIMONIALS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR. 
COMPANY 
Chicago 

The continued use by us of your 
Hotel Credit Letters for our travel- 
ing representatives is the best 
recommendation we can give them. 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company. 


LAMB & COMPANY 
Chicago 

Your system fills a long-felt want 
for traveling men. It regulates 
their drawing on the firm, keeps 
them supplied with funds and pro- 
vides a check on their expenses, 
Our men have used it with success 
several years. 


L. G. Wolf, Secretary. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
COMPANY 
St. Clair, Mich. 

Our salesmen cover the entire 
United States and in having your 
Hotel Credit Letters they are not 
delayed when not receiving their 
check on the day they expect it. 
By drawing a draft on us which the 
hotels cash they avoid losing time. 

C. R. Walker, 
General Sales Manager 


TRUSSED CONCRETE 
STEEL COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Welhave used your Letters for 

ten years and they have given us 

satisfaction in every respect,as they 

enable our men to secure funds at 

the various hotels. We recommend 

the system as a very convenient 

way for business houses to finance 
their traveling men. 

E. W. McDonald, 
en Comp. 
THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES 
San Francisco 

All our representatives use Hotel 

Credit Letters and speak in the 

highest praise of the advantages 

received by being in a position to 

present your Letters to hotels or 

banks, and have their drafts on us 


cashed. 
R. R. Ohea, 
Secretary. 


i 


A 


Me 


OW often has one of your sales- 
men been delayed unreasonably 
because his expense check failed 

to reach him on schedule time? 


Or because, after it came, the hotel re- 


fused to cash it? 


Salesmen do have trouble from this 
source, causing expense, annoyance, and 
loss of time from business. 


Travelers Hotel Credit Letters 


Will enable your men to cash your checks or 
their drafts on you in hotels throughout the 
United States and Canada, up to a limited sum 
weekly, the Letter serving as full identification— 
just as they are serving thousands of travelers 


today. 


The cost is insignificant compared to the time 


and trouble saved. 


As this company is affiliated with the National 
Hotel Association and protects hotels against 
loss, the bearer of a Hotel Credit Letter wins a 
warm welcome and better service. 


January 1921 Travelers Hotel 
Guide giving the latest quoted 
minimum hotel rates and popu- 
lation of cities may b 


free of cost. 


Hotel Credit Letter Co. 


505 Fifth -Avenue, 


Save Your 


Salesmen 
Time and Trouble 


New York 
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A Pointer on the Use of Labels 


By Waldon Fawcett 


Have you followed the popular plan of picking out certain features of your label and using them in various 
advertising ways? If you have you will be interested in the ruling of the United States Supreme Court on 


that point. 


It is one of the most important decisions handed down in a long time on this bothersome prob- 


lem of protecting the good will as exemplified by your label, and other product identifiers. 


receive a practical, constructive “tip” 

from so distinguished an authority as 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The infrequency of such advice only 
serves, therefore, to emphasize the force 
of a recent suggestion, from the nation’s 
highest judicial tribunal, to the effect 
that it is good policy and good practice 
for a marketing executive to sell the con- 
suming public on his merchandise mark 
or label as an entirety. The court of last 
resort looked at the question, be it added, 
not solely from a legal standpoint but 
from a practical standpoint as well. 

This admonition from high quarters 
that it is the complete commercial identi- 
fication tag that counts in selling and not 
an isolated part of it, comes pat at this 
juncture. For there has been, in recent 
years, a disposition on the part of many 
sales interests to lift one feature of a 
label or mark from its environment and 
make use of it as a handle for sales. In 
some instances there has been seeming 
justification for glorifying certain por- 
tions of a label and subordinating others, 
in that certain features of a pictorial or 
typographical design. were obsolete or 
lacking in selling appeal. In other in- 
stances there was the temptation to con- 
centrate on a catchy, effective or sugges- 
tive trade name and to forget about the 
frills and flourishes that had surrounded 
that name when it first made its appear- 
ance on the market. 


Don’t Hit Only the High Spots 


Now, the Supreme Court, in a decision 
that is destined to stand conspicuously 
as a precedent, has dropped a hint to all 
sellers of branded merchandise to famil- 
iarize the public with complete commer- 
cial coats-of-arms, not merely with the 
high spots of the business badge. This 
underscoring of the principle that it is 
the unabridged label that credentials an 
article of commerce may bear a bit 
heavily upon some business interests that 
did not exercise all the foresight that 
might be wished in the selection, years 
ago, of permanent sales symbols. But, 
on the other hand, it is a boon, on sev- 
eral different counts, to a far greater 
number of marketing forces. 


For one thing, this dictum that the 
label or trade-mark in its entirety is 
what counts with the courts and with the 
public is going to save a lot of money 
for a numerous clan of sellers. Those 
whose pocketbooks will benefit are those 
who have been obsessed with the idea 
that they must invoke the full protection 
of the law for each and every feature of 
a selling passport. And there are many 
who have taken this tack in recent years. 
The increasing competition and the rich 
rewards won by successful sellers have 
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I: is not every day that sales managers 


had the effect of inducing some later 
comers in the field to edge just as closely 
as possible to established and familiar 
escutcheons, and the owners, made nerv- 
ous by the crowding, have sought to have 
the U. S. government confirm title to 
each separate element in the composite 
label. Officials at the U. S. Patent 
Office, upon whom falls the responsibility 
for registering trade-marks, have been 
increasingly restive for some time past 
over the penchant of sellers for demand- 
ing a separate certificate covering each 
feature of a “commercial signature,”— 
one for the name, another for an em- 
bodied picture, and so on. However, 
they saw no way to dam the flood. Now 
the Supreme Court, by its decree that 
each label must be considered in its en- 
tirety, has supplied the warrant that has 
been lacking. Henceforth, at Uncle 
Sam’s clearing house for labels and 
trade-marks, the separate registration of 
integral parts of a design will be strongly 
discouraged. 


The Term “Merely Descriptive” 


On the other hand, this decree, by au- 
thority that cannot be questioned, that 
figurative mutilation of labels is not to 
be countenanced in selling, is balm to a 
goodly muster of sales interests that 
have, up to this time, been worried be- 
cause they could. not protect their sales 
symbols and slogans as completely as 
was desired. The sellers who have thus 
felt themselves without adequate insur- 
ance policies are those whose merchan- 
dise marks have embodied descriptive 
words or geographical names or other 
classes of “copy” which the authorities 
at Washington have consistently refused 
to allow to become the subject of regis- 
tration. Under the practice that has ob- 
tained up to now, sellers whose trade- 
marks have comprised a combination of 
registrable and unregistrable matter have 
felt themselves only partially protected in 
the enjoyment of talismen that they had 
originated. 


Needless to point out, the Supreme 
Court, in its stand for broad-gauge medi- 
ums of identification, has not gone so 
far as to declare that there is any loop- 
hole to registration for the descriptive 
phrases and other near-advertising fea- 
tures that are taboo under the law. What 
the Court has done, though, is to draw 
a line between the term “descriptive,” as 
it is used in ordinary conversation, and 
the term “merely descriptive” as it ap- 
pears in the list of trade-mark prohibi- 
tions. In the instance of immediate ap- 
plication—involving the mark of the 
Round Oak Moistair Heating System— 
the highest court said that a composite 
mark including arbitrary matter and a 
descriptive term does not fall under the 
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ban, since such a design does not con- 
sist merely or only of descriptive words. 

Going yet farther in allegiance to the 
idea that it is the sum total of a seal or 
label that counts, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that even if there be included in 
a layout words that are clearly descrip- 
tive in character there is no need to cut 
out or erase such words from the design 
ere it can have a place in the Federal 
register. Indeed. the judges took the 
common-sense view that such deletion is 
downright improper since it wonld often 
result in so changing a mark, as enrolled 
on the register, from the form in which it 
had been used in actual trade that it 
would not be recognized as the same 
mark, 

In the estimation of the authority at 
Washington that has the last word in any 
controversy affecting the vehicles of good 
will, it is all very well for it to be re- 
quired of a business house, ere it can 
obtain a title insurance policy from Uncle 
Sam, that it shall “disclaim” any mon- 
opoly in descriptive or other non-appro- 
priatable words. That is to say, the 
Supreme Court seems to think that it is 
a good idea for the Patent Office to re- 
quire a seller to waive, as a prerequisite 
of admission to select trade-mark society, 
all claim to monopolistic or exclusive 
rights in names and words that, by rea- 
son of their common use, ought to be 
held free for the unrestricted use of the 
trade at large. But, intimates the Court, 
the fact that a seller may not plume him- 
self as sole owner and proprietor of 
words that are free to all, does not mean 
that the seller does not enjoy particular 
right of ownership in the words in the 
precise relation and association in which 
they appear in his unique marketing pass- 
port. 


The Commercial Value of a Trade-Mark 


In a sense, this current proclamation 
by the Supreme Court in the Beckwit 
case, that it is the full-fledged badge of 
origin that counts with customers was 
incidental to the disposition of the tech- 
nical questions involved. For the every- 
day sales manager, however, it is the out- 
standing feature of an expert appraisal 
of the appearances that impress buyers. 
Speaking after the fashion of a matter- 
of-fact business man, the Supreme Court 
remarked: “The commercial impression 
of a trade-mark is derived from it as a 
whole, not from its elements separated 
and considered in detail.” 

And while we are on this angle of the 
subject it may be permissible to digress 
long enough to say that at just about the 
same time that the Supreme Court was 
taking the slant of the ultimate consumer 
in this wise, the U. S. Court of Appeals 
at Washington was implanting the prin- 
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WHERE SHALL I SELL? 


This question of yours is readily answered by 


BLUM’S “SALESMANAGERS’ ATLAS” 


because: 


It classifies the towns from the Salesmanager’s standpoint—whether industrial, 
agricultural, suburban, university or mining, so that you can judge the outlet 
capacity of each town. 

It shows the main lines of railroads heavier than the branch lines, so that you can 
do missionary work with a minimum cost of time and railroad fare. 

By dotting in the towns your salesman makes, you can lay out the route at a glance. 

The railroad distances upon the map enable you to check fares, also to see how long 
a jump it is from one point of call to the next. 


We shall gladly assist in applying our Atlas to your own 
individual requirements 


Price Complete 
Linen Paper, $20.00 Lacquered surface paper, $40.40 
Ask for Catalog F. 


The lacquer permits marking in any color and erasing without injuring the surface of paper. It 
eliminates the expense and space requirement of a pin cabinet. 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 
Commercial Map Specialists 
7 West 29th Street, New York City 


Purchase a pocket edition of our individual State Maps from your local stationer. Price 25c¢ each. 
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ciple that the general run of customers 
neither know nor care anything about 
the origin of the trade names of the 
goods they buy. Wares are called for 
by the names with which the public has 
been familiarized but the busy public 
does not, in the estimation of the Ap- 
peals bench, bother itself with the ques- 
tion of how this or that name was evolved 
or with the problem of what the name 
means if its meaning be not self-evident. 


That the precedent lately established 
by the U. S. Supreme Court in justifica- 
tion of marketing under the full title of 
the goods is not to stand merely as a 
sentimental influence but rather will be 
clearly reflected in commercial practice 
is attested by the failure of the Brooklyn 
Shield & Rubber Company to win recog- 
nition for “Tiny Weight” as a buy-word 
for shields. The Brooklyn concern has 
identified its goods to buyers by means 
of a well-balanced insignia but when the 
time came, a few weeks ago, to establish 
a commercial pedigree the nomination 
submitted at Washington was solely for 
the words: “Tiny Weight.” The Brook- 
lyn application was rejected in the light 
of recent events. 


Refusing to interfere, in behalf of a 
piece-meal registration, the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Patents said: “There is 
serious objection to registering the words 
‘Tiny Weight’ unaccompanied by other 
prominent features which are disclosed 
in the sample labels on file. Since the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Beckwith case, I am inclined to hold that 
applicant must show the other prominent 
features of its mark ‘as used.’. These 
features include a square having over it 
a scroll with the words thereon: ‘Best 
Made,’ the square enclosing the words 
‘Trade-Mark, Brooklyn, Warranted.’ Un- 
der the bottom of the square are the 
words ‘Tiny Weight.’ This whole com- 
bination is applicant’s trade-mark and 
should be shown. This is the mark which 
applicant has used before the public and 
by such use it has under our common 
law acquired a monopoly.” 

Again came the ultimatum: “Applicant 
should not be allowed to register some- 
thing,—the words “Tiny Weight,’—alone 
which its labels do not show it ever used 
alone. The practice of registering muti- 
lated marks, leaving off features just as 
prominent as those presented for regis- 
tration, results in endless confusion and 
leads to erratic results.” In conclusion 
the oracle at the Patent Office said, in 
substance, that the case of the Brooklyn 
firm might be reopened but only if it 
presented, as the token of its cumulative 
sales effort, “its real mark as shown in 
its labels.” 


“Please do not take my name off your 
list, because I consider SALES MANAGEMENT 
one of the most helpful pieces of litera- 
ture that comes to this office, and I do not 
want to miss a single issue.” R. M. 
Hodges, Sales Mgr., Fischer Lime & Ce- 
ment Co. 


“I have secured many helpful suggestions 
from SALES MANAGEMENT and desire to 
continue on your subscription list. To that 
end I am enclosing check for renewal.”— 
Glover S. Hastings, Supt. of Agencies, New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Bhs Maybe you don’t realize 

‘|| it, but it’s true—dealers 

|| are making new friends 

pee all the time, and pleasing 

OF 

e old ones better, when 
| | they sell goods advertised 
if ‘| ] in The Farm Journal. 


Right within the trading 
radius of their stores there 
Be! are hundreds—it may be 
a thousands—of Farm Jour- 
»}-| nal readers. We'll tell you 
*|*| how many, if you ask us. 

2 Your merchandise should 
| be represented in The 
“| Farm Journal. 


ne It reaches more Ameri- 
| can farm homes than any 
other paper, is kept from 
month to month, read and 
re-read, and depended up- 
on. 


i] 
What advertising influences customers most ? 
} “a Naturally, the advertising in the publications they 


read. Check up the circulation of general magazines 
" ea and farm papers tn the communities where you have 
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distribution. You'll get some valuable informa- 
tion on the value of farm paper advertising to you. 
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A Time When 100% 
Management Must 
Register 110% and More 


The Federal Advertising 
Agency is to be congratu- 
lated on its full page mes- 
sage to American business 
published in the New York Times on November 15th. 
If more advertising agencies and publishers would do 
the same it would go far toward dispelling the clouds 
of hesitancy which hang over the business horizon 
just now. The trouble with business today is its 
‘state of mind.” We asked a subscriber what he was 
doing to help his salesmen overcome the “wait for 
lower prices” objection. He wrote back: “Nothing. 
We are advising our customers to hold off buying 
until the market settles down. We don’t want them 
to gamble on a jumpy market with us holding the 
bag. If they guess wrong and go broke we will have 
to pay the piper.” It is easy to understand this view- 
point. It is the honest thing for a manufacturer or 
a wholesaler to do. Yet if every business house were 
to advise its customers to stand still and wait for 
bottom prices, what would happen to business? How 
many dealers are there who have a bank reserve suffi- 
ciently large to carry them over a protracted period 
of inactive business? Very few we will wager. As 
we see the situation what is needed is a tonic in the 
shape of sound economics. Further price drops are 
most unlikely. The credit tension has seen its peak. 
Money will become easier from now on. 


It is up to the salesmen and sales managers of 


the country to quit whining and start working. It is 
no time to call the salesmen off the road. Spit on 


your hands, roll up your shirt sleeves and do what 
you can to start the wheels turning. Put the sales 
force on the road. Beating the bush for business is 
more profitable than killing time at home. To quote 
Federal: “Inertia begets every complaint 
imagines another.” 


inertia; 


=) 


Mileage Books 
For Salesmen 


Word comes to us from an official 
high in the confidence of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the rail- 
roads are viewing with favor a proposal to issue inter- 
changeable mileage books to “wholesale” users of 
passenger service. It is to be hoped that immediate 
action will be taken on this project as it will relieve 
the tense situation brought on by impossible travel- 
ing costs. We constantly hear of houses who do not 
feel justified in sending salesmen out except in urgent 
cases because they have to get such a large amount 
of business to justify the expense. There can be no 
question but that if the railroads put out a reduced 
rate for salesmen, and other wholesale users of trans- 
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portation, that it will give a decided impetus to road 
work. Thousands of salesmen who are now mark- 
ing time at home will be routed over their territories, 
with the result that both the railroads and the busi- 
ness houses will profit. The business houses will 
gain through the increased business resulting, and the 
railroads through the increased volume of passengers 
carried. Railroading is very much like running a 
twenty-four flat building. If you have half your flats 
rented, and the other half standing vacant, you may 
get by without a loss, but you won’t make much 
money on your investment. If you have two-thirds of 
your flats rented you make some profit. But to get 
full returns and make big money you must have all 
the flats rented. With the present high passenger 
rates the railroads are pretty much in the same posi- 
tion as the man with only half his flats rented. A 
wholesale mileage book will fill the empty seats and 
add cars to every train. 


—_O——_ 


Don’t Bank Too 
Heavily on Your 
Organization 


Perhaps the most outstanding ef- 
fect of the war on business was the 
tremendous growth of trade organ- 
izations. Never before had busi- 
ess men shown such a disposition to get together 
and, by cost systems, gentlemen’s agreements and 
other sub-rosa schemes, eliminate the price cutting 
which for years had put a crimp in profits. Everyone 
was loaded up with business and willingly joined forces 
to promote “better trade relations.” There is hardly 
a line of business that is not served by some sort of 
an association, and it is not strange that the stronger 
the organization the better margin of profit prevails in 
that industry. Indeed, the plan worked so smoothly 
that more than one sales manager believes that 
through organization many of his problems will dis- 
appear forever. On that theory he is proceeding to 
lay his plans for 1921 business. No greater mistake 
can be made. All indications are that the time is 
close at hand when the organization movement will 
have to fight for its very existence. The idea of price 
control through working agreement is economically 
unsound. The moment that members of these organ- 
izations find themselves hard pressed for business they 
are going to take the bit in their mouth and kick over 
the traces. Self-preservation is still the first law of 
nature. When there is plenty of business and big 
profits competitors feel kindly toward each other. 
They willingly put their feet under the long table and 
work for the “good of the industry.” But now that 
business is not so plentiful, and bank accounts are 
lean, failure is looming up on the horizon. Don’t be 
caught napping. 
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COMMENT 


Discounting 
Good-Will Piracy 


There is always a temptation in 
naming a new product to use a 
name that will embody its main 
selling point. Sales managers especially favor such 
names. Yet in many cases the opposite policy should 
be pursued. Take the case of “Eversharp” pencils for 
example. The great popularity of the device, backed 
as it has been by tremendous advertising campaigns, 
has brought no less than one hundred competitive 
pencils onto the market. The manufacturers of these 
pencils, attracted by the large profits said to have been 
made on the Wahl pencil, represent them as “ever- 
sharp” pencils and “just as good” as the more ex- 
pensive article. By “sharing the advertising appro- 
priation” with the dealer and other merchandising 
stratagems some of these pencils are selling well. And 
though none of them as yet have seriously threatened 
the prestige of the Wahl pencil, nevertheless they 
cause trade complications. Now the Wahl company 
is planning on putting a purple ribbon around the 
pencil, and linking up the mark with its national ad- 
vertising. It is also going to give more prominence 
to the name “Wahl.” No doubt, in this way much of 
the sales resistance caused by pirate competitors will 
be overcome, but it is going to be costly and difficult 
to accomplish. It would have been better, in our 
judgment, if this condition had been discounted at 
the very outset through the use of a name which was 
less descriptive and more immune to the attacks of 
good-will pirates who follow in the wake of every 
selling success. The time to head off competition is 
before you have any. Don’t wait for the horse to be 
stolen. 
a , Se 

The Weak Link An investigator in the electrical ap- 
In the Selling pliance field reports that out of one 
Chain hundred women who went into a 

hardware store to buy electrical 
devices for household use, fifty per cent of them knew 
more about the particular device they wanted than 
the salesman who was trying to sell them! We admit 
the round numbers make the figures look suspicious, 
but there can be no question that hundreds of thou- 
sands of sales are lost every year, not only in the 
electrical appliance field but in every field, because 
retail and jobbers’ salesmen do not know how to sell 
the article needed. Here we have fine evidence of the 
lack of thought that is being given to marketing these 
days. Think of it! A so-called successful concern 
spends a hundred thousand dollars to educate the ulti- 
mate consumer as to the use of its products, and a 
few more thousand training its own salesmen to go 
out and sell the product to the middlemen, but never 
a dollar to educating the man who in the last analysis 
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will make or break the sale. The people who buy 
know more about the thing being sold than the sales- 
men. Here is a condition to which every sales man- 
ager should give careful thought in mapping out next 
year’s sales plan. Educate the consumer by all means. 
Educate the man who travels out of the house. But 
don’t leave a weak link in your chain of distribution 
by ignoring the man who must sell your product over 
the counter. You pay for his education in lost sales, 
so you might just as well get your money’s worth. 
enaibiiiaisi 

The Dartnell editorial staff has been working nights 
of late so that sales managers may have the new census 
figures in shape to use for their 1921 quotas. The last 
pages have now been printed and the completed re 
port is ready—two months ahead of the government's. 

If you are waiting for the new census figures, no 
need of waiting longer. 

— O—-- 

It is a peculiar paradox that many 
men who hold enviable records for 


How Hawkins 
Sold Himself to 
Henry Ford selling merchandise, both as sales- 
men and as sales managers, fail 
woefully when it comes to selling their own services. 
Too often they fail because they force their conclu- 
sions upon the prospective employer, instead of lead- 
ing his mind, by suggestion, until he decides for him- 
self that you are the one man he wants for the job. 
Norval Hawkins cites a good illustration of this in 
his new book, “Certain Success.” He relates that 
when he set out to get himself appointed sales man- 
ager for the Ford Motor Company he did not say to 
Mr. Ford in so many words that he was the man Ford 
needed, “But,” he says, “I suggested it by presenting 
my ideas of how the job should be done. He accepted 
my ideas as good, and was influenced by the natural 
suggestion that resulted from them. He told me that 
he wanted me to become Commercial and Sales Man- 
ager. It was the opportunity for success that I most 
desired. I got myself wanted without having to over- 
come any resistance in the mind of the man with whom 
T had chosen to work.” It is typical of business heads, 
although the rule is not infallible, that they act more 
energetically and decisively on their ideas than they 
do on those of subordinates. For that reason it is a 
good plan, in spite of sayings to the contrary, to pre- 
sent your ideas in such a way that the hearer will 
draw his own conclusion, instead of being put in the 
position of having to accept your conclusion. In other 
words, don’t say “this is my idea,” but lay before him 
the facts from which you reached your conclusion. 
The great fault with most of us is that we are forever 
trying to tell somebody something. Let the other 
fellow do his own thinking. 
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@ Personal Items 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
items—especially new appointments—as you 
think would be of interest. 


W. Woopwarp WILLIAMs, at one time 
sales manager for the A. M. Byers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and until recently vice 
president and general manager of the Read- 
ing Iron Company, Reading, Pa., has re- 
signed to become assistant to the president 
of the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturers of electric wash- 
ing machines, ironing machines and vacuum 
cleaners. 


The American Lady Corset Company, 
Detroit, announces that, on December 1, 
Cuaries J. Crockett, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the Printz-Bieder- 
man Company, Cleveland, will join its 
forces. 


Frank Waterhouse & Company’s “Pacific 
Ports” announces the appointment of W. 
W. Watt general manager with headquar- 
ters in Seattle. Mr. Watt has been sales 
manager of the company for some time. 
R. M. Dopson, who has been representing 
the publication in the south, has been made 
eastern sales manager with headquarters in 
New York. 


Distribution of the Milburn Electric in 
the Detroit territory has been taken over by 
A. D. Moore, formerly branch manager at 
Kansas City and Chicago for the Ohio 
Electric Car Company, and more recently 
general sales manager of the same com- 
pany at Toledo. 


Francis I. Reynoitps, formerly a sales 
manager for the United States Rubber 
Company, is now president and general 
manager of the Rubber Corporation of 
America, which has taken over the entire 
selling organizations of the Sterling Tire 
Corporation and the Empire Rubber & Tire 
Corporation, with headquarters in New 
York city. The new company will have 
branches in prominent cities throughout 
the county, and the Sterling branches in 
most cities will become distributors for the 
Rubber Corporation. 


P. L. Emerson has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager of the Reo Motor Car 
Company, Lansing, Mich. Mr. Emerson was 
formerly sales manager of the Olds Motor 
Works, for a time was associated with 
the Chrysler Motor Company, and more 
recently was vice president of the Jackson 
Motor Company. 


The Victor Manufacturing & Gasket 
Company, Chicago, have made C. C. Se- 
CRIST sales manager to succeed A. Detson, 
who is now their publicity manager. Mr. 
Secrist was previously publicity manager 
for the Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany at Chicago. 


M. C. Osporn, a former sales manager 
for the Washington Water Power Com- 
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pany at Spokane, Wash., has recently be- 
come associated with the Gillespie-Eden 
Corporation, New York City, makers of the 
Eden electric washer. 


E. R. Davenport has been made vice 
president of the Vaile-Kimes Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, manufacturers of electric 
motor-driven pumps and water-supply sys- 
tems. Mr. Davenport resigns as a sales 
representative of the Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Company of Providence, R. I. 


R. W. Lyons, until recently director of 
research for the Gates Rubber Company at 
Chicago, and prior to that eastern sales 
manager for the Holcomb & Hoke Manu- 
facturing Company, Indianapolis, is now 
president of the Jefferson Rubber Com- 
pany, Jefferson, Wis. W. D. McLetsu, of 
the sales department of the Gates Rubber 
Company, formerly of the New York 
branch, has succeeded Mr. Lyons. 


Warp L. Crossy has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Lorette Corset 
Company of Chicago. He was formerly 
eastern sales manager with headquarters at 
New York. 


A. Q. Grapy, who for the past two years 
has been active in the reorganization of 
the sales department of Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc., as general western manager at San 
Francisco, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the California Associated 
Raisin Company of Fresno, California. 


It was recently announced in Sates 
MANAGEMENT that SAMUEL FROMMER had 
been appointed sales promotion manager 
for The International Money Machine Com- 
pany of Reading. Mr. Frommer is now 
connected with the sales promotion depart- 
ment of Bright and Company, Reading, 
wholesale dealers in hardware and sport- 
ing goods. 


SENECA J. Foote, editor of The Protecto- 
graph Weekly Bulletin, house organ of The 
Todd Protectograph Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been made assistant sales man- 
ager of the company with immediate super- 
vision of the check division. 


The Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., manufacturers of Rex mixers and 
elevating and conveying machinery, an- 
nounce the appointment of Cuirrorp F. 
MESSINGER as general sales manager. He 
will succeed L. C. Witson, who has re- 
signed to become secretary of the Federal 
Malleable Company, closely associated with 
the Chain Belt Company. Mr. Messinger 
has been connected with the Chain Belt 
Company for the past ten years, during 
which he was manager of Rex Mixer sales, 
and for the past two years assistant to the 
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C. E. Stone succeeds him 


vice president. 
in that capacity. 


J. W. Matruews, formerly sales man- 
ager of The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, has been made sales manager of 
the Phelps Light & Power Company, Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


JosepH MEAapon, president of the Frank- 
lin Press of Detroit, was elected president 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
at its third annual convention recently held 
in Detroit. 


A. G. Maney has been made director of 
distribution for the Franklin Automobile 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y. He has been 
serving for some time as assistant to the 
president in connection with the merchan- 
dising end of the business. Mr. Maney 
was formerly with the Belleville Chemical 
Company, the Shaw Insulator Company and 
the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation. 


The American Society of Sales Execu- 
tives held its semi-annual conference at 
Lakewood, N. J., October 4, 5 and 6. The 
officers elected for the coming year are 
Fow_LerR MANNING, chairman; W. A. Mc- 
DerMIpD, Secretary; G. R. Carn, Treasurer; 
and H. D. Wuirtttesey, Geo. W. Hopkins, 
N. A. Hawkins, C. F. Assotr and C. H. 
RouHRBACH members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


James W. Smiey, for some time sales 
manager of the Purity Oats Company, Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, is now vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Price Food Products 
Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Sil- 
ley’s successor has not yet been appointed. 


The Sealy Mattress Company, Sugar 
Land, Texas, has appointed A. D. Don- 
NAuD, formerly sales manager of Thos. 
Cusack Company at Indianapolis, assistant 
general sales manager. 


J. Tuomas Lyons, for several years 
service promotion manager of The Balti- 
more Sun, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of foreign advertising manager. 


The Times Square Auto Supply Com- 
pany, Incorporated, New York, one of the 
largest automobile accessory supply houses 
in the country, announces the appointment 
of O. R. McDona.p as vice president and 
general manager. Mr. McDonald was at 
one time sales manager of the Herring 
Motor Company of Des Moines, and more 
recently sales manager of The Gibson 
Company at Indianapolis. 


P. B. Brown has been made general sales 
and advertising manager of the Thomart 
Motor Company of Kent, Ohio. Mr. Brown 
was until recently engaged in a sales capac- 
ity at the Liberty Motor Car Company, 
Detroit. 


O. H. Carn, for a number of years a 
salesman for G. I. Sellers & Sons Company, 
Elwood, Indiana, has been appointed sales 
manager of The Royal Easy Chair Com- 
pany, Sturgis, Mich., to succeed RayMoNnpD 
SPENCER. 
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Are you sure your 


present advertising fits 
present conditions? 


Pd 


And future? 


Pd 


Are you too sure? 


HANFF-METZGER 


ADVERTISING ‘AGENTS 


95 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Geo. P. Metzger, Vice-President 
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As Stable As the 
Pyramids 


Ser is one of the important features of the fertile 


Significant: and gigantic Chicago market, even in times of business 
A year ago the Herald and uncertainty and depression. Its industries are basic, and 
Examiner sold at 2c a so diverse that a partial paralysis of any one industry makes no 
copy, while today it sells appreciable difference to the market as a whole. Chicago's big- 
peters. pm se gest job is feeding the world, which it does effectively and 
32,000 greater than it was profitably year after year. It is so gigantic a market that it equals 
a year ago! in importance ten average cities. 

SRL A TS ITE TIS 


The Herald and Examiner is a well recognized factor in the 
successful distribution and sale of any commodity in the Chicago 
market. !ts daily circulation exceeds 344,000. Its Sunday circu- 
lation is more than 638,000. To reach this big and growing army 
of readers you must use the Herald and Examiner. No other 
medium can successfully take its place. 


The Merchandising Department of the Herald and Examiner 
possesses timely and valuable facts about the Chicago market 
of interest to every sales manager and manufacturer. It will 
welcome the opportunity of co-operating with you to the end that 
your success in Chicago will compare favorably with the 
immensity and fertility of this, the wonder market of the world. 


Largest 3c morning circulation in America. 
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They Are Salesmen Once 
Again . 


The other day a New York executive 
called a meeting of salesmen in his East- 
ern territory. For three days they lis- 
tened to his explanation of a new policy 
and discussed methods of applying it. 
Then they scattered and got busy. 

In a little two-by-four shop on Main 
Street in some factory town a small re- 
tailer selling this concern’s products has 
been trying to survive boom times the 
past five years. All his attention centered 
on getting enough goods to keep the 
store open and enough turnover to make 
a living. Before the war salesmen from 
competitive manufacturers visited him 
every few days seeking orders. Since 
1916 their visits have been rare. “What 
can I do for you today?” they used to 
ask. But this has become his own anx- 
ious question: “Is there any chance of 
doing something for me?” meaning: “I 
know I don’t count among your big cus- 
tomers, but could you get me some mer- 
chandise?” And the salesman, doing 
little or nothing for the small retailer, 
who was once courted so assiduously, 
has not always taken pains even to con- 
ceal apathy. But now there is a change 
so far as the salesmen of this particular 
company are concerned. They visit the 
little retailer, discuss his difficulties, boost 
his quota of merchandise and outline a 
schedule of steady increases. They are 
salesmen once more, not apologists. The 
boss made his new policy very definite 

“Now is the time to create goodwill,” 
he announced. “Our line is competitive 
It has been hampered only by lack of raw 
materials. Production is creeping up. 
Inside of a year it will pass demand 
Thousands of retailers are waiting for 
that situation, and what they will do to 
salesmen and manufacturers who have 
neglected them, ignored their problems 
and even gone out of their way to step 
on them, will be plenty. We want them 
to look upon us as friends..—James H. 
Collins, in The Saturday Evening Post. 


New Publication Giving 
Figures of American 
Imports 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has just published part 1 of 
“Trade of the United States With the 
World, 1918-1919.” This bulletin gives 
statistics covering the imports of mer- 
chandise into this country, by countries 
of origin and principal articles, during 
the calendar years mentioned in the title. 
For most of the articles included in the 
tables, quantities (in addition to values) 
are given in the customary commercial 
units or in weight. This new publica- 
tion, which is expected to prove peculiarly 
useful to American importers and mer- 
chants, is part 1 of Miscellaneous Series 
No. 106 and may be obtained for 10 cents 
from any of the district or co-operative 
offices of the bureau, or from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Home of Buckley, Dement & 
Co., the largest direct mail 
plant in the United States 


An organization of 300 people off- 
ering a complete service in plans- 
copy - printing - addressing - mailing 
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Quick SALES Results 


HE trend of the times is towards a 

condition where manufacturers will face 
a competitive market. This condition calls 
for the establishment of the most efficient 
sales methods—the kind that brings speedy 
returns, at lowest cost per sale. 


Business Is Good 


and will continue good with those 
who prevent a decline of business by increas- 
ing the efficiency of their sales efforts. 


Direct mail is the only plan by which 
you can reach your whole field overnight 
and bring back a large volume of business 
speedily. 


| It costs less than any other method of selling. 


Ask us to make out a Selling Plan for you 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & COMPANY 


Mail Advertising Service 


Selling Campaigns P1 d, Printed: Guaranteed Mailing 
Lists Compiled; Addressing and Mailing; Form Letters 


1308 Jackson Boulevard - Chicago, Ill. 
| Telephone Monroe 6100 
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Sales Executives 


Wanted 


For Large Advertising Agency 


WO men with initiative and with 
thorough sales experience now em- 
ployed as Sales Executives are wanted for 
executive advertising positions where their 
knowledge of sales and merchandise will 
be of unusual value in advising advertisers 
in sales and advertising promotion. 


If you have had executive experience in 
either of the following lines, your appli- 
cation is desired. 


Wearing Apparel 
Hardware 


The opportunity offered is unusual. 


In answering give the information you 
would want if you were considering the 
applicant. 


A personal interview will be immediately 
arranged if your application indicates the 
qualities that the position requires. 


Address Box 1206, Sales Management, 1801 Leland Ave. 
Chicago. IIl. 
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of our own executive. We _ encour- 
age the men to ask questions, to think 
for themselves, and we try to impress 
upon them the realization that there is 
always something for them to strive for 
beyond the immediate future of the sales- 
men’s job. Beyond and aside from these 
problems, we are trying always to in- 
still into the minds of these men that 
high ideals in business pay, that hon- 
esty, fair dealing, loyalty and character 
are the best assets of a business man. 

Many of the young men indicate a 
desire for study of some particular kind 
during this course, and we also encour- 
age this. Languages often appeal, and 
we assist in this study and advise French, 
Italian and Spanish—in fact, we conduct 
classes in the latter. We do not expect 
to turn out finished linguists, but we 
have found that the knowledge gained 
in these classes has been of great help 
to the young men when they go into their 
field of activity. 


Must Grade 80 to Pass 


During the entire course of thirty-one 
weeks, we are watching our men and 
trying to discover in them an inclination 
as to what their future will be in our 
company. There are some who are just 
naturally born salesmen, some who lean 
toward the mechanical end of the busi- 
ness, and still others whose bent seems 
to be accounting and finance. We talk 
with them from time to time. outlining 
the roses and thorns in each path, and 
we endeavor to guide them without in- 
fluencing, allowing them in all cases to 
select their own particular line of ac- 
tivity—to arrive at their own conclu- 
sions. We find that the majority are 
strongly inclined to sales work, a cer- 
tain percentage to production, and a 
somewhat greater number to the export 
field, but I might say that the desire for 
export work is growing yearly. 

At the end of the course, they are put 
through a very thorough examination 
covering questions on all sorts of sub- 
jects not only pertaining to product, but 
to the various matters included in the 
lectures during the course, and if an- 
swered correctly, we feel reasonably sure 
that the young men are well grounded in 
the fundamentals fer success in sales 
work. Provided these examinations are 
not passed with a mark of at least 80 per 
cent, a further period of study is allowed 
to the young man until he perfects him- 
self in the points on which he failed. 

And then comes the parting of the 
ways between our domestic and foreign 
representative. As this paper deals only 
with the latter, I will take up the step 
from here and follow the young man 
into the foreign market. 

Up to this time, most of our students 
have had little or no sales experience 
whatever, and while theorectically sales- 
men, they need the practical part of it. 
They do not know the rebuffs they are 
likely to encounter, or the other discom- 
forts which attend the ways of a travel- 
ing representative, and they need the 
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How We Train Men to Sell Abroad 


Continued from Page 126 


opportunity of trying out their education. 
We pick out for our men what is proba- 
bly one of the hardest of jobs—that of 
missionary man. We put him in charge 
of a seasoned salesman in some particular 
territory and have him call at every 
smokestack with his grip of samples 
demonstrating to every engineer or user, 
the merit of our material, and those of 
you who have done that sort of work 
know it is somewhat disheartening and 
that it brings out the stick-to-it-iveness 
and other strong qualities of the novice. 
By a system of daily reports we know 
what he is doing, what success he is 
having, and we take very good care to 
watch his own reaction. If he has set 
his teeth to make a success of this job, 
regardless of anything else, we feel that 
he has at least some qualifications that 
will make good in the export field. 


Careful Preliminary Training 


After a period varying according to 
the development of the young man and 
the opportunity presented for advance- 
ment, we take him out of this work and 
put him through our local export de- 
partment at either of our plants, that he 
may familiarize himself with the domestic 
end of the export trade as fully as possi- 
ble. He goes through the various depart- 
ments of the Export Order, Packing and 
Shipping, Sales and Accounting Depart- 
ments, so that he may know the detail 
necessary in connection with this work 
at home, and may appreciate what it is 
necessary for him to do in order to help 
this department when he finally arrives 
in the foreign field. This part of his edu- 
cation may be six months, a year, or even 
more, depending on how quickly he ab- 
sorbs information and how soon an op- 
portunity presents for his employment 
elsewhere. All the while we are watch- 
ing his development and helping him in 
all ways possible. 

The next step for entry into the foreign 
market requires him to have some ex- 
port sales experience, and in order that 
he may gain this, he is placed in New 
York under the jurisdiction of our ex- 
port sales company, and allowed to dem- 
onstrate his ability as a salesman among 
the exporters there. Aside from his 
actual selling experience, he also will 
gain a further knowledge of conditions 
existing in foreign markets which will 
help him when he actually gets into the 
field. A more or less fixed time is al- 
lowed for this work, again depending on 
his success and the opportunities offered, 
after which he is selected for the foreign 
market for which he appears best suited, 
and if possible, for which he has shown 
a preference. 

By this time, if our candidate for for- 
eign representation has passed success- 
fully through all of the various stages 
which I have outlined, we then feel that 
we are warranted in placing him in the 
foreign market, and after a heart-to-heart 
talk with him, he is given full authority 
as a salesman and sent on his way. I am 
glad to say that this process of selection 
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has proven a success in the majority of 
cases, 
I suppose you have noticed that in 


‘the selection of our foreign representa- 


tives, I have dwelt rather strongly on 
the wisdom of choosing an American, but 
I do not want to leave the impression 
that I am prejudiced entirely in favor of 
this course. We have in our organiza- 
tion a number of men of different nation- 
alities either by birth or ancestry, and I 
believe there is much in the way of ad- 
vantages in placing in a foreign land one 
who is a native of that country, provided 
he can be educated with American ideals. 

I believe it is a particular advantage to 
have a Latin American representative in 
Latin America if he has all of the Ameri- 
can characteristics and has been edu- 
cated with American ideals, but lacking 
in these, my preference would be for the 
American representative with somewhere 
near the 100 per cent qualifications which 
I have enumerated. 


Foreign Selling Calls for Big Men 


Our Company has today in Latin 
American countries men who by ances- 
try are Latin Americans; we also have 
men whom we call, for example, Ameri- 
can. Both classes are doing excellent 
work, but in every case the Latin Ameri- 
can has been educated in our schools 
and brought up with our ideals and our 
policies firmly fixed in mind. We con- 
tinually have the opportunity of placing 
men of various nationalities in our school, 
and are using them in many cases in the 
export field, to advantage. To illustrate, 
our man in Italy, while being a native of 
Italy, and a graduate of the University 
of Rome, has spent sufficient time in this 
country to become imbued with Ameri- 
can ideals, and isea graduate of our 
school. Other cases might be mentioned 
of similar type throughout our export 
organization. 

While I realize that a school such as 
I have described may be considered as 
an excellent method for the education of 
salesmen, I know that it cannot be main- 
tained excepting in an industry of suffi- 
ciently wide distribution through the 
world to warrant such expense, and that 
many manufacturers of necessity must 
pick their men from such applicants as 
they are able to locate when needed. To 
those, I would suggest referring to the 
list of qualifications mentioned previously 
and I recommend that so far as possible 
your foreign representative measure up 
to those ideals in each and every case. 
Much has been said in the past of poor 
representation on the part of American 
salesmen in foreign lands, and we know 
only too well what this means to the 
American exporter as a whole, and what 
it means also to the export business of 
the United States. Foreign business must 
of necessity be handled on the highest 
plane of salesmanship, and that plane is 
the one on which rests the qualification 
which I have mentioned. 

I think you will agree with me that 
your representative abroad creates in the 
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The Open Sesame to 
Acquaintance and 
Business 


Wiggins book-form cards carry 
an impression of quality and dis- 
tinction. 

Handy leather case fits vest 
pocket. Cards detach with a 
smooth, clean edge—not perfo- 
rated. Tissue between cards can 
be used for memoranda. Ask for 
tab of specimens. 

WIGGINS 
Peerless Book-F orm Cards 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
blished 1857 
1100S. Wabash Ave. 122S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


An Ideal 


Cereals 

Towels 

Auto Heaters 
Pineapples 
Soap Chips 
Syrups 

Flour 

Flash Lights 
Pork and Beans 
Coffee 

Rubber Overshoes 
Cigars 


The above are a 
Merchandising 


Try-Out Market 


NDIANAPOLIS, the center of a veritable 

spider-web of transportation lines, has the 
largest interurban terminal in the world. It is 
the fourth largest corn market; third largest hog 
market; largest inland city and fourteenth re- 

| tail city in the country. 

The Indianapolis Radius, through a manufac- 
turing district, is a truly American territory 
and therefore highly responsive to advertising. 
It is an ideal try-out market because it can be 
covered with minimum sales expense and one 
advertising cost. This rich territory has been 
dominated by one paper for 50 years—The 
Indianapolis News. 


Recent Analysis of Trade Conditions and Buying 
Tendencies in Indianapolis Prepared for Your Use. 


Dyes Smoked Meats 


Chewing Gum Rubber Heels 
Baking Powder Tea 

Nut Butter Butter 

Kitchen Cabinets Powdered Milk 
Molasses Fountain Pens 
Talcum Powders Cocoa 
Washing Powder Men's Underwear 
Laundry Soap Macaroni 
Toilet Soap Bed Springs 
Face Cream Silk Underwear 
Condensed Milk Tooth Paste 


Oleomargarine 


of the 180 major market surveys made by the 
rvice Department in the past six months- Any one 


of these will be brought up to date for use of any advertising agency. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Charter Member A. B. C. 


ATER, FANGE GABON Sines 
ribune Building Fint National Bank Building 
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mind of the foreign buyer, to a very large 
extent, his ideal of the American people, 
and it is by the reaction created by 
such representatives that the great 
mass of American manufacturers will 
be judged. We must remember that 
the buyer abroad does not, as a rule, 
come in contact with the home office, 
as is the case of the domestic buyer, and 
all of his dealings are through your rep- 
resentative. When you select a man who 
appreciates fully the very definite sense 
of this situation and he is able by his 
qualifications to create the proper im- 
pression, then you have a real asset. It 
has been necessary for us in the past to 
occasionally select men other than of our 
own raising and in such selection, we have 
tried to apply the yardstick of our eight 
qualifications. If he measures up some- 
where near 36 inches, we then give him 
a course of intensive training in our 
plants, familiarizing him with the lines 
and their applications, as rapidly as may 
be, and at the same time try by our con- 
ferences with him, to instill in his mind 
some of the ideals of our company. I am 
glad to say that most of such choosing 
has been successful. 

In closing, I want to emphasize most 
forcibly what proper foreign representa- 
tion means to the American manufacturer 
as a whole. We have heard many times 
of men going into the export field and 
falling by the wayside either through 
drink, gambling or other vices, or avoiding 
these, failing to measure up to our stand- 
ard in other ways. We know what the 
judgment of the business man in this 
country is of a representative of this type, 
but at the same time, seeing also men of 
the right standard, we seldom judge their 
principles by them. This is not always 
the case, however, in the foreign field— 
the American in nearly all foreign mar- 
kets is not there in the same numbers 
as is the Englishman, Scotchman, French- 
man, German, or even Italian and those 
who are there must see to it that the 
standard is kept high—that the reputa- 
tion of the American manufacturer shall 
be second to none in the world. With 
a representative of this type, business 
will be built on a firm foundation not 
only for his own principles but such 
building will mean much in the establish- 
ing of a reputation for the American 
manufacturer as a body. With the policy 
definitely before us of selecting and train- 
ing the proper sort of representatives, 
there is no reason why the American 
manufacturer should not be counted as 
the leader in the world’s markets, not 
only for the quality of his goods, his 
reputation for fair and honest dealings— 
his ability to take care of foreign busi- 
ness under all conditions, but because of 
his high standard of representation which 
means so much to the buyer in the for- 
eign land and which in turn reacts in the 
building up of the export business in our 
country. 


“T consider the information given in the 
Survey of Modern Sales Organization as 
effective and valuable as anything I have 
ever had from any source, and it is all put 
together in such a compact, well-arranged 
and systematized manner that it gives an 
easily gained viewpoint of this compre- 
hensive field.”—Frederick D. Rich, Cres- 
cent Belt Fastener Co. 
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The Customer Who Quits You Cold 


By Homer J. Buckley 


President, Buckley Dement & Co., Chicago 


One of the troubles with so many “talks” by advertising men is that they are just talk and nothing 


else. 


say they seldom accumulate much themselves. 


They unhesitatingly tell other business men how to build up big successful businesses, but strange to 
Mr. Buckley is an exception to the rule. 


Starting with the 


proverbial shoe-string he has steadily and conservatively increased his own business until it stands today as 
one of the foremost, if not the foremost, direct advertising concern in the world. That is why the Chicago 
Sales Managers Association asked him to address them on the subject of “Sales Aids for Sales Managers” 
and that is why we are publishing excerpts from his talk here. He knows what he is talking about. 


E recently had occasion to buy 

an automobile truck. We sent 

out an inquiry to eleven different 
concerns, requesting their literature and 
their prices and all information concern- 
ing their trucks, and in five cases the 
salesman preceded any literature coming 
to me, although I had specifically asked 
for literature, and the salesman came in 
absolutely cold blood. He did not know 
the nature of my inquiry—did not know 
what line of business I was in, and he 
came absolutely ignorant, trying to make 
his sale. Now sales managers have got 
to realize when they are sending their 
salesmen out to a prospect that one of 
the ways to make it easy for him is to 
pave the way with the right kind of 
literature. That will break the ice, it will 
do all the preliminary work for that 
salesman, so that when he comes in he 
is not a salesman introducing something 
new, but he is a closer. In other words, 
that salesman has got to be brought to 
a higher degree of efficiency so that he 
can close more sales with less effort, and 
do less missionary work than he is being 
compelled to do by the carelessness and 
ignorance on the part of a great many 
sales managers in the country today. 


How I Met LeRoy 


Only one concern out of those eleven 
automobile truck concerns that we wrote 
to, handled it in an intelligent manner, 
and that was the White Company. The 
White Company handled the matter in a 
really intelligent way and they are going 
to make that sale. The White Company 
first made an analysis of our business 
without us knowing anything about it 
at all, and they sent that in to us by 
mail, They gave us a general resumé 
of our delivery problems. They did not 
take any salesman’s time until a few 
days after that analysis was received. 
The other five men who came in were 
just order chasers, pure and simple. 

Let me give you an illustration in my 
own business. Some time ago [ re- 
ceived in the mail one morning, a postal 
card. It was signed by G. A. LeRoy, 
12 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. It was 
just an accident that I happened to know 
that that was the address of the Chicago 
Athletic Club, and it was because of that 
fact that I answered that iqnuiry in an 
intelligent manner. I was tempted to 
handle the inquiry as a great many peo- 
ple would. It came in on a postal card. 
not on a special engraved letter head, 
and I might have thrown it into the 
waste basket. but the 12 S. Michigapr 
Avenue prompted me to answer it, and 
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I answered by writing a three page let- 
ter. He asked a specific question regard- 
ing the jewelry trade in the centraJ 
states. As I say, I wrote this man a 
three page letter. Shortly afterwards J 
received a reply from G. A. LeRoy of 
the Western Clock Company, La Salle, 
Ill. He had been up to Chicago on busi- 
ness and sat down at the writing desk 
of the Chicago Athletic Club, and using 
post cards sent this inquiry out to a 
half dozen concerns over the country 
regarding some information he wanted 
concerning the jewelry trade, and every 
ocher one of the concerns, not knowing 
what I did about the address, did not 
answer. Mine was the only answer he 
got and he was rather curious to know 
why I answered it, so he came to see 
me personally. I told him I took no 
particular credit for writing him a three 
page detailed letter, for it happened 1 
knew the address and the other firms he 
wrote did not. That account paid over 
to our firm in the next three years—it 
was on the threshhold of the Big Ben 
campaign—about $30,000. 


What Sales Managers Will Have to Do 


There is one class of people in this 
country who know the value of the in- 
quiry, and that is the MAIL ORDER 
HOUSE. When the business men of 
this country begin to understand the 
value of that inquiry created through 
their national advertising—when the 
dealer begins to realize the value of 
those inquiries that come from the ads 
in the Saturday Evening Post sent him 
by the manufacturer—when he begins to 
realize the value of those inquiries to 
him as the mail order houses of this 
country realize the value of inquiries, the 
mail order houses will be backed off the 
boards. The mail order houses know 
what that inquiry costs them, and they 
never let an opportunity go by to cash 
in on that inquiry. They understand the 
importance of what it means to put a 
customer on the books and what it 
means to hold a customer. I want to 
tell you, that the sales managers of this 
country today have got to begin to take 
an inventory of themselves and their 
methods and have got to realize that 
FROM NOW ON they have got to sell 
with enthusiasm, that we have got to 
watch the customers and dealers that are 
on our books, because they represent the 
biggest asset we have. 

Statistics show that 75 per cent of the 
people who quit your firm quit cold and 
never come back, and only 25 per cent 
complain, and what do you do with that 
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25 per cent? You employ the cheapest 
kind of help you can in your business 
to write them nasty, saucy letters. As 
a matter of fact, that 25 per cent who 
complain are your friends. They are 
giving you a chance to square yourself. 
The 75 per cent are not your friends. 
They quit cold. Your wife says to you 
in the morning, “I wish you would stop 
in at the corner drug store or grocery 
store, and make this purchase for me,” 
and in good faith you accept the assign- 
ment, and you bring it home and spread 
it out, and she says, “That is not what 
I told you to get,” and you say, “Well, 
that is what I asked for, and this is what 
I got,” and she can’t get you to go back 
to that store. That is what your cus- 
tomers are saying when your shipping 
clerk ships them the wrong goods; that 
is what is being said when errors take 
place. We have got to watch that human 
element. That is your business asset. 
Why chase all over the country looking 
for new prospects when we ought to be 
giving strict attention to our customers 
and rendering them that kind of service 
they are entitled to? 


Good Credits and Poor Sales 


I had occasion not long ago to be 
called into a Board of Directors meet- 
ing, along with a representative of the 
advertising agency who was handling 
this account and I representing our own 
firm on direct mail. We were called to 
Milwaukee and we attended there a 
meeting of the Board of Directors and 
Stockholders. There were about twenty 
men from the outside—stockholders, not 
directly connected with the business. 
The president made his annual report, 
and the sales manager made his report, 
and I noticed that his report for the 
year ending September 10th, which was 
their fiscal year, showed only a 6 per 
cent increase of sales. I happened to 
know the figures from some of the com- 
petitive firms in the field. They were 
running 30 to 40 per cent increases. 
After that the credit man presented his 
report and he was very gleeful about the 
fact that the percentage of his losses for 
the past year was only one-sixteenth of 
1 per cent, and the president after hear- 
ing his report commended him very 
highly on such a splendid showing, and 
turned to the stockholders who were 
present and said, “You men must be 
gratified that we have such a small loss 
in our business from the standpoint of 
credits.” After the different points were 
presented, they called on me and the 
advertising agency man. I said, “I don’t 
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Hew many towns can one of your salesmen 
make in a day? The number can probably 
be increased, or the prospects in a town may be 
canvassed more thoroughly. It may take a re- 
arrangement of sales territory boundaries or 
the plotting of a new path for your salesmen. 
A little planning with 
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shows ways for salesmen to spend 
more time facing customers. 


usually 


Selling organizations—manufacturers, jobbers—in all 
| lines of business have for years followed Iliff recom- 
mendations in the selection of their map and tack 
| equipment. We specialize in equipment for the Sales 
Department. If it is on a map we have it. We 

e maps by all known processes; in all sizes 
showin oy, township, county and state lines as 
required. all maps, if you prefer them, mounted 
| on three-ply veneer or compo 
or in space-saving display racks. Maps under glass 
for your desk. Map Tacks in twenty-iour colors and 
combinations, including Clothed, Glasshed, Metal- 
| hed, Celluloidhed, Numberedhed and Letteredhed. 
| Atlases of the United States and world. 


A feature important in the installation of new map 
equipment is the famous Ilifinish. It enables you 
to mark on the surface of your maps with inks, 

int or neil. A damp cloth cleans the surface 
instantly for the recording of new figures. 


rd, on spring rollers 


| Ask us to discuss your map problems with you. It 
| entails no obligations. No map uirement is too 
| large, too small or too complicated for our considera- 
| tion. Send for the lliff Catalogue. 


John W. Iliff & Company 
1 54 W Lake Street, Cricago, Ill 
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want to throw any cold water on what 
is apparently a harmonious situation 
here, but after listening to the report of 
the sales manager, I am convinced of the 
fact that if the credit man had been a 
little more liberal in handling his credits, 
and if he had come in with a report of 
1 or 2 per cent credit losses, perhaps the 
sales manager’s report might have 
showed a 30 to 40 per cent increase in 
sales, and I can imagine to what extent 
the sales of this business has suffered as 
a result of a very stringent attitude on 
the part of your credit department.” 
There is a whole sermon, if you had time 
to-preach on it. The credit men of this 
country have got to get away from the 
mere question of Dun or Bradstreet 
rating. Supposing in a town there were 
two dealers, and your salesman was go- 
ing out to call on them. One had a 
rating of F-3 and the other a blank rating 
—you would say to your salesman to 
sell the fellow with the F-3 rating. Sup- 
pose we analyze that. F-3 is an old 
fogey. Double blank is a young fellow 
full of enthusiasm. He hasn’t been in 
business very long and can’t give very 
much of a statement, but the bank is for 
him, the newspaper is for him, and all 
the people in town are for him. Who 
would you choose—the young fellow 
with the double blank rating, or the old 
fogey with the F-3 rating—the young 
fellow with the double blank rating every 
time. The credit man who allows his 
sales department to be guided entirely 
by the question of credit rating is simply 
tying the hands of his house. My 
friends, you all started in business, you 
men who own a business. I started in 
when I had youth and enthusiasm. | 
didn’t have much of a credit rating. I 
couldn’t make very much of a statement, 
but I had enthusiasm; so do other men 
who are going into business, so I will 
stake my chances on that young fellow. 
Get next to yourself. The Winchester 
Arms salesman told me he went into 
each town and made a personal investi- 
gation of the man—how he conducted 
his business, his store arrangement, his 
window arrangement, what the banker 
said about him, what the newspaper said 
about him, what his former connections 
were, what his education was—all these 
things that go into making a good 
merchant. That is how they selected 
their men. I found that they picked a 
young fellow who had been in business 
two years in the suburban town where 
I live, but has youth, pep and enthusi- 
asm. That is the kind of stuff we have 
got to get and get a lot of. We have 
got to get down to bed rock and give 
that dealer some help—give him the help 
he is entitled to. 


Go back to your offices tomorrow and 
send for the carbon copies of the letters 
that were written by your credit depart- 
ment and your claim and adjustment de- 
partments yesterday. Don’t let anybody 
know about it, but just send for the car- 
bon copies and get off in some quiet cor- 
ner where nobody can see you, and read 
over those copies of letters that were 
written to your customers yesterday, and 
after you have read a few of them, say 
to yourself, “Is this the type of letters 
going out from our credit department? 
Will they work to make these people 
enthusiastic for our house?” Here is 
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what you will find in some cases—I hope 
not in all: You will find a series of what 
I call “Bingo” letters—the kind that 
leaves a sting you never forget. The 
first one of these letters reads like this: 
“We are drawing on you today by sight 
draft through the First National Bank 
of your city.” Now analyze that letter. 
Here you are out in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
and you get that letter. We are good 
friends and you are handling my line, 
and you have always paid your bills 30 
or 60 days, you have never been behind— 
never asked any particular accommoda- 
tions at all. You don’t answer that let- 
ter, you file it away or throw it into the 
waste basket, and then you get a second 
letter and a third letter and you get the 
sixth letter and the sixth letter reads, 
“We are placing your account today in 
the hands of our attorney for collection.” 
How delightful you feel towards that 
house. You just want to sit down and 
write that house at once and send them 
a check—NOT. 


Now I have been asked the question 
time and again by credit men, by green 
and experienced men, and by sales man- 
agers,-“How can I acquire the art. of 
writing good letters?” Let me give you 
one simple rule, and if you will follow it 
I will guarantee you will write a corking 
good letter. Write just as you talk— 
just as though the customer was sitting 
on the other side of your desk and say 
only to that customer in that letter what 
you would say to him if he were sitting 
there. If you will do that, I will abso- 
lutely guarantee you will never fail to 
write a good letter. You need clear 
thinking—because a man can’t write a 
good letter when he doesn’t think clearly 
—and only say what you would say if 
your customer were sitting there. If you 
will take that rule back to your corre- 
spondents who are handling your claims 
and adjustments, you will improve your 
correspondence 100 per cent. It never 
fails, because when you do that you will 
get away from the stereotyped phrases. 

Now about the collection letter. That 
is a hard letter to write, but let me tell 
you this: Never put an account on the 
defensive. Once the man is on the de- 
fensive, you are licked. When I say on 
the defensive, I mean when you try to 
make him justify himself. You are cre- 
ating in his mind all the time a feeling 
of resentment towards your house. He 
won’t buy there again if he gets back on 
his feet, unless he can’t get the merchan- 
dise anywhere else. A collection letter 
should appeal to a man’s sense of hon- 
esty and justice and fairness. If you 
appeal to him from that standpoint you 
will never fail to get a reply, and the 
main object of a collection letter is to 
get an answer. Make up your mind—I 
am going to get an answer. After I 
write one or two letters and don’t get 
an answer, there is something wrong. 
That man is sick or his business is sick 
or in trouble, and it is up to me to fur- 
nish the alibi for him—and if you will 
furnish the reason, what happens? Why, 
you get an acknowledgment from that 
man. If you write him and say, “What 
is the trouble in your vicinity? Are the 
crops poor? We find this condition in 
other localities and business suffering. 
Write and tell us.” And he will write 
back and say, “The situation is just as 
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you said, etc.” The account is acknowl- 
edged and there is no chance for dispute. 
If you don’t do that and he doesn’t an- 
swer you and the account goes to an 
attorney, the natural thing to do is to 
dispute the account and in nine cases out 
of ten you lose the friendship of the man, 
and if he ever gets back on his feet again 
you lose the possibility of his business. 

Watch your dealers. Watch your cus- 
tomers on your books as you never 
watched them before. Study them. There 


is more meat for you men in your cus-: 


tomers than you possibly realize, and 
by that I mean this: I was talking with 
Keith Evans of Ryerson and Company. 
He said, “In our business we have cus- 
tomers who buy thousands of dollars 
worth of certain of our products, who 
never bought a dollar’s worth of steel. 
We were satisfied that they were cus- 
tomers, but they were customers of only 
one department and we have nine others 
in which they were not buying at all.” 
It is going on in your business and in 
mine. If that customer is favorably im- 
pressed with your house and they are 
buying only one article and you have 
seven other commodities, the lines of re- 
sistance are not so difficult there. You 
chase prospects all over the country, add- 
ing to your cost of selling and distribu- 


tion, when you have opportunities right 
among your present customers for more 
sales. Reduce that selling, take on a 
quicker turn-over, put follow-ups to 
work. Lots of accounts will say to you, 
“Why, I did not know you handled that 
line. I didn’t know you had this depart- 
ment.” I have had them say that to me. 
The customer was not to blame. I was 
to blame. 

You ought to get your selling plans 
clearly defined and more workable. You 
ought to establish follow-up systems, you 
ought to divide your customers into live 
prospects and dead prospects. You 
should call on live customers all the 
time and you should know why a cus- 
tomer is not buying. He may be one of 
the 75 per cent who quit cold. Have you 
ever had a bookkeeper come to you and 
say, “Mr. Jones, I am transferring my 
ledger sheets today on my quarterly 
transfer and here are twenty sheets of 
customers who bought last year and who 
didn’t buy this year.” Of course you 
didn’t. Bookkeepers don’t do that. They 
will turn those ledger sheets day after 
day and that dead account is simply fin- 
gered and fingered. Who is responsible 
for this? I say, the sales manager. That 
is his job, but he never thinks of the 
meat that is there for him. 


Why Brooks Got His Walking 


Papers 
Continued from Page 136 


Younger men should have been placed 
in the executive jobs, young men and 
women on the floor, Youth in every de- 
partment, from the Purchasing to the 
Delivery. Sentiment prevented them 
from doing it. They hung on to the old 
regime. And you can’t conduct a busi- 
ness along those lines. Business is hun- 
gry for new blood. It must be con- 
stantly fed ideas and ideals. 


“A Sales Manager who is worth his 
salt must recognize this one vital truth 
almost before he does anything else. He 
must surround himself by a YOUNG 
organization. He must get a pruning- 
fork busy and turn over and out the 
white-headed stubborns who refuse to 
keep moving. I do not mean to inti- 
mate that all business men past fifty are 
worthless. They are not. But even 
thirty per cent of them can rot all the 
apples in the barrel. 

“We had a department manager here— 
a very fine and talented gentleman of 
sixty, who began to show signs of throw- 
ing logs on the progress track. And 
when it came a little too strong, we 
called him to the carpet and said: ‘Tom, 
you have been a loyal and a competent 
employee for a great many years. But 
the work out there is getting too swift 
for a man of your years. We will give 
you a _ substantial drawing account— 
enough for you to live comfortably on, 
but just take it easy—report when you 
feel like it, keep your eyes open, and help 
the new department manager all you 
can.’ 

“He was indignant beyond words. He’d 
be hog-swoggled if he’d take orders from 
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a young man in his old department. He 
would go out and get another job some- 
where else, he would, and we could take 
that drawing account and jam it down 
the bookkeeper’s throat. 

“But he could not get another job. He 
is down and out. His stubbornness was 
the very quality that made him danger- 
ous with us. And others sensed it. 

“This great lesson, with its incontro- 
vertible moral, is as true of the factory 
as it is of the large department store— 
the little retail shop—any business, any 
line, anywhere. 

“One of the most precious responsi- 
bilities of a Sales Manager is the con- 
stant, unceasing, relentless efforts he 
must make to keep alive that spirit of 
youth in men. I talk it, lecture it, preach 
it, plead it with my folks. The Human 
turn-over is alarming. If I can make my 
people think in terms of TOMORROW 
rather than Yesterday, I breathe easier. 

“And I keep heart interest, my per- 
sonal sentiments index-filed, in a separate 
cabinet from my business duties. There 
is no justice in permitting pity to put 
an institution on the skids. For, when 
you consider it in a broad way, any large 
institution has obligations to the public, 
to the country, to its stockholders, to 
the younger generation that comes along 
and must be given employment. Every 
time a mule-like veteran, who glories in 
ancient systems and practices, is shoved 
out of the nest someone else takes his 
place. It is the inexorable rule of life. 

“Do you sense what I mean? Do you 
see the other side of this ‘Corporation 
without a soul’ idea?” 

I did. 
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of them. 
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that cannot number among its salesmen one or more 
of our Members. And invariably the men we recom- 
mend build up enviable records. Some of them are 
STAR men on big sales forces. This is not surprising 
because THEY ARE WELL TRAINED. They un- 
derstand every phase of scientific salesmanship and 
are worthy of consideration by any sales manager 
with a vacancy to fill. 
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Variations in ‘‘C’’ Minor 
By Ed. Shanks 


After reading that a concern of high 
standing advertises a splendid “money- 
making machine,” S. H. C. writes: 

“Here I am struggling to get salesmen 
who will bring in something besides sta- 
tistical reports showing just why business 
is bad, instead of orders that I know 
d well will make it better (business 
I mean). While all the time Brother 
S is marketing with great success a 
“money-making machine.” The “Mil- 
lennium” is here. I can ‘can’ the sales 
force and get me a machine. Wonder do 
you have to oil the thing or use salve— 
I hope it takes oil ’cause I’m nearly out 
of salve.” 


As Captain Billy says, “The bull is 
mightier than the bullet.” Not applicable 
when the g. m. asks, “Why in are 
sales taking such a slump?” 


Some salesmen pay the rent by work- 
ing for a living; -others move from one 
drawing account to another. 


A branch manager, after putting on 
two more salesmen, reports having writ- 
ten a new song entitled, ‘““My troubles are 
multiplied and my income divided.” 
Many sales managers know this to be 
old stuff. 


An English salesman was in Chicago 
three weeks and was robbed only twelve 
times. Where did he eat his other meals? 


Many traveling salesmen report greatly 
increased results in sales work by chang- 
ing their routes so as to make good con- 
nection with the “Thirsty Man’s Spe- 
cial,” leaving Chicago each evening and 
making but one stop between the bright 
lights and the border. 


Question—An Ohio sales manager 
writes: “Some of my salesmen have not 
found out they are slipping and will re- 
quest raises January Ist. What shall 
do?” 

Answer—Advise them that some men 
wait for their fortunes and others join the 
police force. 


Letters to Salesmen 


Send your salesmen my stimulating 
weekly letters. One month's tnal 
service, $1.00. House Organ and 
Sales Bulletin Contributions 


nished at a moderate charge. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 


| {Sales and Advertising Counselor 
265 Ninth Ave., New York City 


fur- 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 


SALES EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


SALES EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Young married man—determined to 
break into sales work—free to travel and 
can make headquarters anywhere—engi- 
neer by education—natural ability has 
been proved by success in another line of 
endeavor—willing to work hard and sin- 
cerely for success. Prefer connection 
with machinery or specialty concern sell- 
ing to jobbers and large consumers. The 
opportunity you have to offer is more 
important to me than starting salary. 
If these qualifications have your interest, 
let me write and tell you more about 
myself. Or better still, give me the bene- 
fit of an interview. B. E. Hill, 4530 N. 
Central Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A big job is sought by the sales man- 
ager of a well known tire manufacturer. 
Seven years in tire industry and three 
years in motor car business. Can show 
satisfactory record for producing results. 
Would like to correspond with company 
of standing requiring a sales executive of 
exceptional ability. Box 1212. 


A sales manager with unusual experi- 
ence in the shoe industry would like to 
consider a proposition with a reputable 
concern. Can show a good record in 
directing sales of shoe manufacturer and 
prefer to remain in this industry. Will 
be glad to write you the details of my 
experience. Box 1214. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


We read and clip for thousands of busy 
people the best things on any subject 
appearing in the current daily and weekly 
newspapers. Send stamp for booklet or 
write us what you want and our readers 
will get it for you. Consolidated Press 
Clipping Co., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


25 cents for one year’s subscription to 
SELLING al a arene 72 business-winning 


Proofs of new adugrtising cuts free! 
1300 Jackson Dive 


A Middle-West manufacturer of high 
standing has an opportunity for a sales 
manager with the ability to build a sales 
organization of good salesmen. Must be 
able to step into an organization where 
the salesmen are more or less directing 
their own efforts at present and diplomat- 
ically swing them into line so they will 
begin real selling in an aggressive man- 
ner instead of resting on their oars and 
letting the tide carry them. Business in 
an unusually healthy condition, national 
advertising including color pages in a 
leading magazine have been maintained 
during oversold period. Product consid- 
ered best in field, selling to dealers, and 
retailing above $50. Give details of ex- 
perience. Box 1209. 


A concern of standing desires to em- 
ploy a sales executive in the capacity of 
assistant sales manager. We want a 
high-grade man and he will be given the 
salary that will be commensurate with 
his ability. We want more than a man 
who is looking for an opportunity—we 
want an experienced executive who 
knows how to handle men and can show 
results in sales department work. Splen- 
did opening for right man. Give com- 
plete details in letter. Box 1207, 


RUTHRAUFE. & RYAN 
ADVERTISING 


= FOURTH AVE. at 28th ST., NEW YORK 


CAGO: 30 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
CMGALTIMORE : 209 NORTH LIBERTY ST. 
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Handy Expense Books 
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Mr. Sales Manager:— 


Your Salesmen can be 
made to produce, provided 
you back them up with a 
systematic and aggressive 


Direct-Mail Advertising 
Campaign. 


Our Direct Advertising 
Methods get results! 


The broad experience of 
our Sales Director, H. C. 
Goode, who has had 25 
years of sales and merchan- 
dising experience, is at your 
service. 

There is no cost or obli- 


gation attached to an inter- 
view. 


The Elmwood Co. 


Direct Advertising 


1657 Monadnock Building 
Chicago 
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